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SETTING THE 
RECORD STRAIGHT 


In “TIME1OO 
Most Influential 
Companies” (July 3), 
we misstated Apple’s 
valuation; its market 
cap is $2.9 trillion. 
We also misstated 
how many film proj- 
ects Mattel has in de- 
velopment; it has 15. 


Behind the scenes 


There were almost as many people (nearly 100) involved in this issue’s 
Barbie cover and video shoots as there are Barbies (170-plus). For the 
cover, artist Carlota Guerrero had the stars of the Barbie movie strike 
poses that nod to the iconic doll—even down to their hand gestures. 

For the video, the actors took part in the childhood pastime of dressing 
up Barbies for different occasions—from the Met Gala to the cover of 
TIME’s annual Person of the Year issue. Actors Issa Rae, Margot Robbie, 
and Kate McKinnon (from left) crack one another up with their outlandish 
outfit designs. Watch the full exercise at time.com/barbie-video 
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The Brief 


HUNTER 
BIDEN 
HEADACHE 


BY ERIC CORTELLESSA 


House Republicans 
plan to ramp up their 
investigation into the 
President’s son after 

whistle-blower testimony 
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EXTREME HEAT WHY PEOPLE SLIDE TREAT THE WEEKEND 
AFFECTS THE HAJJ INTO HOMELESSNESS LIKE A VACATION 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DREW ANGERER 5 


THE BRIEF OPENER 


FTER THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCED 
on June 20 that Hunter Biden had reached a 
plea deal on misdemeanor tax charges, Re- 
publicans in Congress made clear they were 
not done with the President’s son. The emergence of an 
Internal Revenue Service whistle-blower alleging that the 
younger Biden received special treatment from federal 
prosecutors lit a fire under House Republicans, who accel- 
erated an investigation that could stretch into 2024. 
According to sources familiar with the matter, House 
GOP leadership intends to wait for Hunter Biden’s July ar- 
raignment before moving ahead with a multipronged in- 
vestigatory effort spearheaded by three committees: Judi- 
ciary, Oversight, and Ways and Means. 
The panels are “pursuing a thorough investigation 
into this misconduct to deliver the transparency and ac- 
countability that the American 
people demand and deserve,” 
their chairs—Representatives 
Jim Jordan of Ohio, James Comer 
of Kentucky, and Jason Smith of 
Missouri—said in a statement. 


THE NEW PHASE of the 
inquiry stems from testimony 
provided to the Ways and 
Means Committee by Gary 
Shapley, an IRS official who 
supervised the agency’s role in 
the DOJ investigation. Asserting 
whistle-blower protections, he 
claimed that Attorney General 
Merrick Garland prevented 
the Trump-appointed U.S. 
Attorney overseeing the probe 
from bringing more charges 
against Joe Biden’s son. Both 
Garland and the prosecutor, 
David Weiss, have strenuously 
denied the allegations, and the DOJ said when 
announcing the agreement, without elaboration, that 
the “investigation is ongoing.’ Sources say that House 
Republicans are likely to call Weiss to testify on the 
matter in the coming months. 

Shapley, a 14-year IRS employee, also told lawmak- 
ers the Justice Department denied requests from pros- 
ecutors to examine text messages in which Hunter Biden 
allegedly used his father as leverage to pressure a Chi- 
nese company to pay him. “I am sitting here with my fa- 
ther and we would like to understand why the commit- 
ment made has not been fulfilled,’ Hunter Biden texted 
the CEO of a Chinese fund-management company in 
2017, according to testimony from Shapley. Joe Biden 
has told reporters he wasn’t with his son during the ex- 
change six years ago. 

Since assuming a slim majority in January, House Re- 
publicans have put investigating malfeasance related to 
Hunter Biden at the top of their agenda, but have so far 


‘Running 
to Congress 
shoul 
be the first 
avenue fora 
whistle-blower. 


—RONALD WEICH, 
FORMER ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


failed to deliver anything that incriminates the President. 
At the very least, this latest turn in the investigation al- 
lows them to hunt for evidence to determine whether 
Garland’s or Shapley’s account is true. 

“This is just typical presidential-year political theater 
and not serious oversight work,” says a former Demo- 
cratic congressional investigative counsel, who requested 
anonymity because they still work with the government. 
“The more media attention that a whistle-blower seeks, in 
my experience, the less credible they’ve typically been.” 

It’s an argument shared by other Capitol veterans, in- 
cluding Ronald Weich, former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for Legislative Affairs and chief counsel to former 
Senators Harry Reid and Ted Kennedy. “Running to Con- 
gress should not be the first avenue for a whistle-blower,” 
says Weich, now the dean of the University of Baltimore 
Law School, emphasizing that 
Shapley could have turned to 
the inspector general of either 
the Treasury or Justice Depart- 
ment. “And Congress should 
not be interfering in ongo- 
ing criminal investigations or 
prosecutions. I think the fact 
that he went to Congress sug- 
gests that this has more of a 
political motive.” 

Another former high-level 
government official also ex- 
pressed skepticism over the 
complaints. “Whistle-blowers 
frequently have agendas 
that explain their coming 
forward—sometimes the agen- 
das are personal; in this day 
and age, they are increasingly 
political,’ says Michael Brom- 
wich, a former federal pros- 
ecutor and Department of Jus- 
tice inspector general during the Clinton Administration. 
“Whistle-blowers should not be dismissed out of hand, 
but their allegations also shouldn't be treated as the gos- 
pel truth until fully vetted and tested.” 

House Republicans have been citing Shapley’s tes- 
timony as grounds to pursue impeachment proceed- 
ings against Garland—an idea promoted by the likes of 
right-wing firebrands Marjorie Taylor Greene of Georgia 
and Lauren Boebert of Colorado. On June 25, Speaker 
Kevin McCarthy signaled a willingness to consider it. He 
tweeted that if the whistle-blower’s “allegations are true, 
this will be a significant part of a larger impeachment in- 
quiry into Merrick Garland’s weaponization of DOJ.” 

Democrats expect the forthcoming proceedings to 
amount to more of a stunt than a serious investigation 
into alleged wrongdoing. “Merrick Garland has a pretty 
long track record,” says the former congressional counsel. 
“T find it pretty implausible that he would stake his career 
on trying to protect Hunter Biden.” O 
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The Brief includes reporting by Anna Gordon, Sanya Mansoor, Olivia B. Waxman, and Julia Zorthian 
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Days of destruction in the West Bank 


Palestinians survey rubble in the Jenin refugee camp on July 5, after Israeli troops conducted one of the largest West Bank 
military operations in recent years. More than 1,000 soldiers raided the camp, considered a militant stronghold, in what 
Israeli officials deemed a “counterterrorism operation.” At least 12 Palestinians were killed and around 100 others injured. 


What extreme heat means for hajj pilgrims 


SOME 1.8 MILLION MUSLIMS 
descended on Mecca, Saudi Arabia, 
from June 26 to July 1 to perform hajj. 
Compared with caps of 10,000 pil- 
grims in 2020, 60,000 in 2021, and 

1 million in 2022, it was the biggest 
hajj in years after Saudi officials estab- 
lished strict COVID-19 travel limits. 
But with the influx of pilgrims—the 
kingdom billed this year’s hajj as the 
“largest in history” —came a reminder 
of a long-standing health concern that 
has loomed over it: extreme heat. 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE At least 8,400 
pilgrims were treated for heatstroke 
or exhaustion, with temperatures reg- 
ularly topping 111°F throughout the 
week. The Islamic holiday follows the 
lunar calendar, meaning that the tim- 
ing of hajj changes each year. But it 
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will continue to fall in Saudi Arabia’s 
hottest months until 2026. 


RELIGIOUS CUSTODIANS Pilgrims at 
the Grand Mosque were sprayed with 
water via automatic cooling systems, 
and free bottles of water and umbrel- 
las were distributed. More than 32,000 
health workers, as well as thousands 
of ambulances, were on standby to 
treat cases of heatstroke, dehydration, 
and exhaustion. “The government of 
Saudi Arabia, for all their flaws, takes 
their duty as hosts very seriously,’ says 
Yara Asi, an assistant professor at the 
University of Central Florida’s School 
of Global Health Management and 
Informatics. “This is supposed to be 

a holy time, a gathering of global Mus- 
lims, a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 
They want it to go well.” 


CLIMATE CHANGE Extreme heat is “not 
automatically attributable to climate 
change, because it’s a desert,’ says 

Jos Lelieveld, a professor at the Max 
Planck Institute for the Advancement 
of Science. But Lelieveld says studies 
show the Gulf is getting hotter. For ex- 
ample, according to Yale Climate Con- 
nections, wet-bulb temperatures— 
which measure a combination of dry 
air and humidity that makes it hard for 
bodies to cool down—are about 3.6°F 
higher on average in Mecca than they 
were three decades ago. The worry, for 
pilgrims and Saudi officials alike, is 
that rising temperatures will get in the 
way of one of the five pillars of Islam— 
and only more so over time. “At some 
point,” Asi warns, “we may see a de- 
crease in the vulnerable populations 
traveling to hajj.’ —-ARMANI SYED 
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GOOD QUESTION 


What’s behind the 
homelessness crisis? 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE AND ELIJAH WOLFSON 


PEOPLE DON’T USUALLY BECOME HOMELESS SUDDENLY. 
It’s a chutes-and-ladders process, with lots of chutes and 
hardly any ladders. A large new statewide study done by the 
University of California, San Francisco’s Benioff Homeless- 
ness and Housing Initiative takes a closer look at the period 
just before homelessness, by asking a representative sam- 
ple of almost 3,200 homeless people from all over the state 


about the chutes they fell into, and what would have helped. 


(Marc and Lynne Benioff, funders of the UCSF initiative, 
are also co-chairs and owners of TIME.) The study, pub- 
lished on June 20, is the largest of its kind since the 1990s. 
Some of the findings were unsurprising: in the state 
with the nation’s largest homeless population, people are 
unhoused because they don’t have enough money, or have 
endured trauma—a quarter of all survey participants had 
experienced sexual violence—and their lives and health and 
safety get much worse once homelessness strikes. But some 
of the report’s data run counter to popular perception: for 
example, most homeless people were not from out of state, 


SHARE OF CALIFORNIAN HOMELESS 
POPULATION THAT REPORTS HAVING EVER... 


.. Suffered . been .. been .. regularly 
“from a hospitalized for a heavy ‘used illicit 
mental-health  amental-health drinker drugs 
condition condition 


THE MAIN REASON RESPONDENTS SAID THEY LEFT THEIR LAST RESIDENCE 


contrary to the myth that homeless people move to Cali- 
fornia for the weather and policies. The median length of 
homelessness at the time of the survey was nearly two years. 

The study’s lead author, Dr. Margot Kushel, a professor 
of medicine at UCSF, says there’s a “doom loop” of home- 
lessness, where people have jobs that don’t cover living ex- 
penses, so they lose their homes, and the resulting instabil- 
ity makes it harder to keep their jobs. She points to “really 
exciting models of homelessness prevention, where in low- 
income communities, they’ll have subway and bus posters 
saying, ARE YOU AT RISK OF BECOMING HOMELESS? CALL 
us.” These programs might offer anything from infusions 
of cash to mediation services with landlords or roommates. 
“What was really striking to us was how little money people 
thought it would have taken,” says Kushel. Most partici- 
pants suggested that less than $500 a month, or a onetime 
payment of $10,000, would have kept them housed. 

The prevalence of mental illness and substance use 
among those experiencing homelessness is clear, but Kushel 
cautions that the vast majority of mental-health issues 
among the study participants are anxiety and depression. 
It’s likely the lack of resources exacerbates those conditions, 
rather than the illness causing the homelessness, she says. 
“The driving issue is clearly the deep poverty,’ Kushel says. 

These four charts reveal the study’s new findings about 
how people slide into homelessness. 


WHERE HOMELESS CALIFORNIANS SOUGHT HELP BEFORE BEING EVICTED 
64% 


22% 
< 
=e 
Legal Government Community- Friends Did not Other 
services agency based organization or family seek help 
or nonprofit 


THE LAST PLACE PEOPLE IN CALIFORNIA 
LIVED BEFORE BECOMING HOMELESS 


Lost all or some income 


Conflict among residents 
Wanted own space/to avoid imposing 
Conflict with landlord or owner 
lllness/death in household 
Change of ownership 
Violence or abuse in home 
Breakup 
Own substance use or drinking 


Asked/encouraged to leave 
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An institution ——4 


(such as a 

prison or 

prolonged 

jail stay) 

Ahousing ——~ A housing 
situation where situation where 
they had their they didn’t have 
name on a lease theirname ona 
or mortgage lease or mortgage 


SOURCE: THE CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE STUDY OF PEOPLE EXPERIENCING HOMELESSNESS, A SURVEY 
INCLUDING A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF 3,200 HOMELESS CALIFORNIANS TAKEN IN NOVEMBER 2022 
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MILESTONES 


The OceanGate Titan submersible imploded on June 18 on a deep-sea dive to the Titanic 


Titan submersible 
5 lives lost on the OceanGate craft 


FIVE PEOPLE ABOARD OCEANGATE’S TITAN 
submersible perished when the craft im- 
ploded on a dive to see the Titanic. The crew’s 
disappearance—and the voyage’s reported 
$250,000 ticket price—captivated the world 
after the sub went missing on June 18, shortly 
after venturing down to tour the Titanic 
wreckage 2% miles beneath the 
water’s surface. 

The vessel carried OceanGate’s 
CEO Stockton Rush, British Paki- 
stani businessman Shahzada Da- 
wood and his teenage son Sule- 
man Dawood, British explorer 
Hamish Harding, and French Ti- 
tanic expert Paul-Henri Nargeo- 
let. The vessel reportedly imploded an hour 
and 45 minutes into the dive, instantly killing 
those on board. Presumed human remains 
have been found within the submersible’s 
debris, according to the U.S. Coast Guard. 
Experts say the sub’s landing frame and a 
rear cover were also recovered following the 
search’s conclusion on June 22. 

The disaster with OceanGate, which began 
taking tourists on Titanic tours in 2021, shines 
a harsh spotlight on the growing and largely 


—FAMILY OF EXPLORER 
HAMISH HARDING 


unregulated deep-sea tourism industry. Deep- 
sea excursions rarely face government inter- 
ference, experts say, and OceanGate’s Titan 
didn’t meet the classification standards or go 
through the independent certification process 
usually required of ocean vessels. When asked 
in 2022 about the safety of the Titan submers- 
ible, Rush told CBS, “If you just want to be 
safe, don’t get out of bed.” 

Some hope the Titan implosion could spur 
change. “The government won't regulate until 
there’s a demonstrated need that industry has 
failed to self-regulate,” says Jon 
Heshka, associate professor at 
Thompson Rivers University in 
British Columbia. “However, 
if there are particularly high- 
profile incidents, then that be- 
comes the business of the gov- 
ernment to regulate.” 

For now, the families are 
left with questions and their grief. “It’s been 
crippling, to be honest ... I personally have 
found it kind of difficult to breathe think- 
ing of them,” said Azmeh Dawood, the sister 
of Shahzada Dawood and aunt of Suleman 
Dawood. The family of British adventurer 
Harding wrote in a statement that he was 
a “passionate explorer” and that “if we 
can take any small consolation from this 
tragedy, it’s that we lost him doing what 
he loved.” —SIMMONE SHAH 


The first cases of local 
malaria transmission 
in the U.S. in two 
decades by the Centers 
for Disease Control and 
Prevention on June 26. 
At least five people 
have been infected 

in the past two months 
in Florida and Texas. 


NATO Secretary-General 
Jens Stoltenberg’s 
term for another year, 
the military alliance 
announced July 4. 


Smallville actor Allison 
Mack from prison on 
July 3 after pleading 
guilty to her role ina 
sex-trafficking case 
tied to a cultlike group 
called NXIVM. 


The official age of 
South Koreans on 

June 28 after the coun- 
try retired a traditional 
age-counting system 
that considered people 
to be 1 year old at birth. 


A $10.3 billion 
settlement over PFAS 
“forever chemicals” 

in drinking water by 

the company 3M—the 
biggest settlement ever 
against a PFAS manu- 
facturer. The chemicals 
have been linked to 
negative health effects. 


Oscar-winning actor 
Alan Arkin, at 89, on 
June 29. His career 
spanned films like 
Little Miss Sunshine, 
television, and stage. 
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4 ways to get 
that vacation 
feeling in 2 days 


BY ANGELA HAUPT 


GOING ON VACATION EVERY 
week might sound like the (very 
unattainable) dream. But a 
simple mindset shift can make it 
happen—no travel involved. 

All you need to do is get in the 
habit of treating your weekend 
like a vacation, suggests Cassie 
Mogilner Holmes, a professor 
at UCLA’s Anderson School of 
Management. 

A few years ago, Holmes and 
her colleagues began exploring 
the importance of taking vaca- 
tions, which are correlated with 
improved health, creativity, job 
performance, and life satisfaction. 
Yet only 48% of U.S. workers use 
all their vacation days, according 
to a recent survey by the Pew Re- 
search Center. “Initially we were 
like, ‘How do we get more people 
to take their vacations?’” Holmes 
says. “But then we realized, we ac- 
tually have breaks in our lives al- 
ready.” Presenting: the weekend. 

In a series of experiments, 
Holmes’ team instructed 441 U.S. 
workers to either spend the week- 
end like they would any other, or 
treat it like a vacation. When they 
were back at work on Monday, 
people who had adopted a vaca- 
tion mindset reported being hap- 
pier, less stressed and worried, 
and more satisfied than those who 
had had a regular weekend. 

“What was somewhat surpris- 
ing is that the effect wasn’t driven 
by people spending their time 
all that differently,’ Holmes says. 
“Tt was this mindset that allowed 
them to be more present—instead 
of being in ‘doing’ mode, it al- 
lowed people to settle in and be in 
the moment.” 

We asked experts to share their 
favorite tips for adopting a vaca- 
tion mindset at home. 
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1. Get creative about making time 


Not everyone has Saturday and Sunday (or any two consecutive 
days) off work—and some people are beholden to weekend 
schedules packed with obligations. You could still apply the 
philosophy to, say, a Thursday evening, Holmes suggests. Or, 
designate an hour on Sunday morning for chores—but protect the 
rest of the weekend as your vacation time. 


2. Reflect on priorities 

Home in on what makes a vacation different from a regular 
weekend, suggests Andrea Bonior, an adjunct psychology 
professor at Georgetown University. Does it mean turning off your 
email notifications? Splurging a little? “Maybe it means being 
able to spend time with people you don’t normally get to see, or 
giving yourself a break on a workout,” she says. “It’s helpful to 
make a list of those things and be able to follow through.” 


3. Act like a tourist 


Decision scientist Nika Kabiri recommends doing something 
totally new so you can disconnect from the same old routines 
governing your life. Among her favorite ideas: Drive to a part of 
town you’ve never been to before, go for a stroll, and grab lunch 
at the first cute café you see. Or take a bike or boat tour of your 
city. “The spontaneity is what makes experiences like this feel 
vacation-like,” Kabiri says. 


4. Don’t put extra pressure on yourself 


Treating your weekend like a vacation doesn’t mean it needs to be 
an elaborate affair. lf your “vacation” encounters a few hitches— 
or lasts for only a few hours—don'’t fret. “It doesn’t have to be all 
or nothing,” Bonior says. “Don’t put pressure on yourself to have 
this ‘perfect vacation.’” It’s meant to be fun. Plus, there’s always 
another one just a few days away. 
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Fury in France 


Fire engulfs a car in the Paris suburb of Nanterre following a 
June 29 march to protest the police killing of Nahel Merzouk, 
a 17-year-old of North African descent. Merzouk worked as 

a delivery driver and was fatally shot during a traffic stop. In 
response, nearly a week of demonstrations erupted across 
the country, in some places devolving into riots that led to 
some 3,400 arrests. President Emmanuel Macron, who 
called the June 27 death “inexplicable” and “inexcusable,” 
also urged parents to keep their children indoors. The officer 
who killed the teen was charged with voluntary homicide. 


Photograph by Abdulmonam Eassa—Getty Images 
> For more of our best photography, visit time.com/lightbox 
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Urgent: Special Summer Driving Notice ADVERTISEMENT 


To some, sunglasses are a fashion accessory... 


But When Driving, 
These Sunglasses 
May Save Your Life! , 


Drivers’ Alert: Driving can expose you to more 
dangerous glare than any sunny day at the beach can... 


Studies by the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) show that most (74%) 


do you know how to protect yourself? 


he sun rises and sets at peak travel 

periods, during the early morning and 
afternoon rush hours and many drivers 
find themselves temporarily blinded while 
driving directly into the glare of the sun. 
Deadly accidents are regularly caused by 
such blinding glare with danger arising 
from reflected light off another vehicle, the 
pavement, or even from waxed and oily 
windshields that can make matters worse. 
Early morning dew can exacerbate this 
situation. Yet, motorists struggle on despite 
being blinded by the sun’s glare that can 
cause countless accidents every year. 


Not all sunglasses are created equal. 
Protecting your eyes is serious business. 
With all the fancy fashion frames out 
there it can be easy to overlook what 
really matters—the lenses. So we did our 
research and looked to the very best in optic 
innovation and technology. 


Sometimes it does take a rocket scientist. 
A NASA rocket scientist. Some ordinary 
sunglasses can obscure your vision by 
exposing your eyes to harmful UV rays, 
blue light, and reflective glare. They can 
also darken useful vision-enhancing light. 
But now, independent research conducted 
by scientists from NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory has brought forth ground- 
breaking technology to help protect 
human eyesight from the harmful effects 
of solar radiation light. This superior lens 
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Slip on a pair of Eagle Eyes® and everything 
instantly appears more vivid and sharp. You'll 
immediately notice that your eyes are more 
comfortable and relaxed and you’ll feel no need 
to squint. The scientifically designed sunglasses 
are not just fashion accessories—they are neces- 
sary to protect your eyes from those harmful rays 
produced by the sun during peak driving times. 


technology was 
first discovered 
when NASA 
scientists looked to nature for a 
means to superior eye protection— 
specifically, by studying the eyes of 
eagles, known for their extreme visual 
acuity. This discovery resulted in what is 
now known as Eagle Eyes®. 


The Only Sunglass Technology Certified 
by the Space Foundation for UV and 
Blue-Light Eye Protection. Eagle Eyes® 
features the most advanced eye protection 
technology ever created. The TriLenium® 
Lens Technology offers triple-filter 
polarization to block 99.9% UVA and 
UVB — plus the added benefit of blue-light 
eye protection. Eagle Eyes® is the only 
optic technology that has earned 
official recognition from the 
Space Certification Program 
for this remarkable technology. \_} 
Now, that’s proven science- 
based protection. 


The finest optics: And buy one, get one 
FREE! Eagle Eyes® has the highest customer 
satisfaction of any item in our 20 year 
history. We are so excited for you to try the 
Eagle Eyes® breakthrough technology that 
we will give you a second pair of Eagle 
Eyes® Navigator" Sunglasses FREE-- 
a $59.95 value! 


That’s two pairs to protect your eyes with 
the best technology available for less 
than the price of one pair of traditional 
sunglasses. You get a pair of Navigators 
with stainless steel black frames and the 
other with stainless steel gold, plus one hard 
zipper case and one micro-fiber drawstring 
cleaning pouch are included. Keep one pair 
in your pocket and one in your car. 


Your satisfaction is 100% guaranteed.|f 
you are not astounded with the Eagle Eyes® 
technology, enjoying clearer, sharper and 
more glare-free vision, simply return one 
pair within 30 days for a full refund of the 
purchase price. The other pair is yours to 
keep. No one else has such confidence in 
their optic technology. Don’t leave your 
eyes in the hands of fashion designers, 
entrust them to the best scientific minds on 
earth. Wear your Eagle Eyes® Navigators 
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Navigator™ 
Black Stainless 
Steel Sunglasses 


Receive the Navigator™ Gold 
Sunglasses (a $59.95 value) FREE! 
just for trying the Navigator™ Black 
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Navigator™ Gold Stainless Steel Sunglasses 


Certified EAGLE EYES® was developed 
from original NASA Optic technology 
and was recently inducted into the Space 
Foundation Technology Hall of Fame. 


Fit-ons available for 
$39 +S&H 


Black or Tortoise-Shell design 


with absolute confidence, knowing your 
eyes are protected with technology that was 
born in space for the human race. 
Two Pairs of Eagle Eyes® Navigator™ 
Sunglasses $4+9-96t 

Offer Code Price $49 + S&P Save $70.90 
Offer includes one pair each Navigator™ 
Black and Navigator™ Gold Sunglasses 
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and Grand Teton National Parks. 
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Ho elle. Gs rechargeable hearing “! was amazed! Sounds | hadn’t 
aid that fits inside your ear cost) —peard in years came back to me!” 
only $14929 be every bit as good — Don W., Sherman, TX 


as one that sells for $2,400 or more? 
The answer: Although tremendous strides CHARGE sr mor AND GO «1 o~ 
have been made in Hearing Aid Technology, 
those cost reductions have not been passed 
on to you. Until now... 
The MDHearing™ NEO uses the same kind of 
technology incorporated into hearing aids that cost 
thousands more at a small fraction of the price. 
Satisfied MDHearing customers agree: 
High-quality, digital, FDA-registered rechargeable 
hearing aids don’t have to cost a fortune. 
NEO is a medical-grade, digital, rechargeable If you are not completely satisfied with 
hearing aid offering sophistication and high your hearing aids, return them | 
performance; and works right out of within 45 days for a FULL REFUND! ~ A 
the box with no time consuming “adjustment” ~ 
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SUPREME COURT 


WHAT THE 
COURT CAN’T DO 


BY OLATUNDE JOHNSON 


While a legal blow, the Supreme 
Court’s decision on affirmative action 
should not—and need not—be the 
final word. Our legal and democratic 
responsibility to address the racial 
and ethnic inequalities that persist 
in the U.S. education system is as 
important as ever. Because what 

the court doesn’t have the power 

to do is erase our civil rights laws, 

or the principles underlying them. » 


PUTIN’S UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


THE VIEW OPENER 


The U.S. Supreme Court just limited 
the ability of universities to consider 
an applicant’s race and ethnicity in 
admissions. In its opinion, the court 
found that Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’s consider- 
ation of race and ethnicity in deter- 
mining admission violated both the 
14th Amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
tution and Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

While Chief Justice Roberts’ 
majority opinion exhibits concern 
with the “pernicious” effects of race- 
conscious afhrmative-action programs 
to promote diversity, it ignores the 
core problem of unjust distribution of 
educational opportunity and access 
on the basis of race, ethnicity, and 
class. Black, Latino, and Vietnamese 
and Filipino American communities 
are among those who remain most 
underrepresented in higher education, 
including at selective flagship state 
institutions in states where they pay 
taxes. At highly selective public colleges 
and universities, “merit” scholarships, 
out-of-state recruitment practices, 
and legacy preferences all work to 
disadvantage underrepresented 
students of color in admissions, as well 
as low-income students. 

Given these inequities, schools 
and universities still have a legal 
duty—and the opportunity—to ad- 
dress them. The same legal statutes 
and constitutional authority that 
the Supreme Court majority just in- 
voked to limit race-conscious af- 
firmative action also require that 
educational institutions address 
underrepresentation within educa- 
tion. The 14th Amendment, drafted 
by abolitionists inside and outside 
Congress, aims to grant full citizen- 
ship to formerly enslaved people 
and promote the elimination of ra- 
cial caste in American democracy. 

In fact, the court’s unanimous 1954 
decision in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion read the 14th Amendment to for- 
bid state-sponsored segregation in 
education, recognizing that access to 
education was necessary for full citi- 
zenship for Black children. Regard- 
less of the court’s recent ruling, Brown 
creates a duty to advance substantive 
equality in education and in society. 


The View includes reporting by Julia Zorthian 
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Demonstrators compete outside the U.S. Supreme Court on June 29 


For that reason, the persistence of 
educational inequities is inconsistent 
with Brown’s principles. 


TITLE VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
the statute at issue in the Supreme 
Court’s decision, would soon follow 
Brown. It forbids discrimination on the 
basis of race and ethnicity by all entities 
that take federal funds. This includes 
public institutions like UNC as well 
as private institutions like Harvard. 
Title VI was enacted to implement 
Brown’s equality and citizenship vision, 
by allowing the federal government 
to terminate funds to institutions that 
were not meaningfully integrated. The 
Civil Rights Act goes on to make clear 
that educational institutions have an 
affirmative duty to create opportunity. 
One of the early cases enforcing 
Title VI in 1974 held that San Francisco 
school officials had to take affirmative 
action to provide meaningful access 
to and funding for bilingual education 
services for Chinese American stu- 
dents. This case instantiates the core 
principle that simply refraining from 
discriminating or offering the same 
services to all children is not enough to 
ensure that students receive a substan- 
tively equal education. A similar duty of 
affirmative inclusion underlies provi- 
sions for students with disabilities and 


Title IX, which are modeled on Title VI. 

To advance inclusion as is still re- 
quired by our nation’s laws, universi- 
ties will need to examine how their 
admissions programs and practices 
continue to disadvantage under- 
represented students of color. But this 
democratic imperative is not just lim- 
ited to admissions. It’s crucial that ed- 
ucational institutions create pathways 
and partnerships that reach under- 
served students and less resourced 
schools. This will mean developing 
programs in elementary and second- 
ary schools, partnerships with com- 
munity colleges, and transfer policies 
that enable access to more resourced 
and selective institutions. 

Indeed, improving educational ac- 
cess and opportunity is a project for us 
all. All of us can pay attention to who 
has access to the colleges and schools 
that we or our children attend, and 
who does not. The court’s opinion 
cannot stop well-meaning individu- 
als and institutions from caring about 
racial and ethnic inequality in this 
country. The Supreme Court has spo- 
ken on race-conscious affirmative ac- 
tion for now, but it’s not the end of the 
conversation—it’s only the beginning. 


Johnson is a professor at Columbia Law 
School 
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THE RISK REPORT BY IAN BREMMER 


Why a Labour victory in 
the U.K. could reset Brexit 


IF THOSE WHO 
staunchly op- 
posed Britain’s 
exit from the 
European Union 
win next year’s 
general elections in the U.K., 
might the next British govern- 
ment return to the union? That’s 
highly unlikely. But there is 
plenty the two can do to improve 
their relations. As Keir Starmer 
leads Britain’s Labour Party to- 
ward a likely victory next year, 
ousting the Conservative Party 
after 14 years in power, Euro- 
peans will be watching closely. 
Starmer not only opposed 
Brexit in 2016, he also called 


will remain tight-lipped. 

Once safely ensconced at 
10 Downing Street, however, he 
will probably move quickly to 
reset and improve relations, and 
there is plenty that can be done. 
His government could rewrite 
rules to reduce friction on food, 
agricultural, and medical goods 
by realigning with E.U. stan- 
dards. It could align Britain with 
professional and product-safety 
standards, and kick-start U.K.- 
E.U. trade flows by relaxing rules 
on the Irish Sea border, a move 
sure to win praise across Europe. 
It could also align with the Single 
Market without actually rejoin- 
ing it, accepting some but not 


unsuccessfully for a all of its obligations. 
second referendum in The It could rejoin the 
2019 to overturn the A Horizon program 
result of the original. economic for research and in- 
The mood in Brit- fallout of novation. A Labour 
ain has changed in ° overnment would 
recent years a the Brexit has ae probably sign a 
economic fallout of become new security agree- 
Brexit has become impossible ment with the E.U. 
impossible to ignore. * that covers defense, 
Opinion polls show to ignore energy, and new 
that 56% of British technologies. 
voters now think it was wrong Starmer would expect a 


to leave the E.U., while only 32% 
still approve. 

Starmer is hopeful his party 
can count on Brexit haters while 
earning support from pro-Brexit 
voters fed up with Conservatives 
and taking back traditional La- 
bour votes in the factory towns 
of the Northeast and Midlands 
that Boris Johnson won over in 
2019. That’s the political logic 
behind his strategy to publicly 
reject any move to rejoin the E.U. 
and to refuse to accept the free 
movement of people from E.U. 
members. “Make Brexit work” 
remains his message. As to what 
he would do to strengthen U.K.- 
E.U. ties, the cautious Starmer 


friendly European response to 
any proposal to boost ties. In the 
early days after Britons voted for 
Brexit, European leaders were 
reluctant to offer the U.K. any 
favorable terms for a new rela- 
tionship for fear of encouraging 
populists in other E.U. member 
states to push for exit referen- 
dums of their own. That’s hardly 
a concern these days, given just 
how far Britain’s economy and 
growth prospects have deterio- 
rated. There are no serious pro- 
posals within European coun- 
tries to follow Britain’s lead. 

A Labour victory next year 
would open a new chapter in re- 
lations with Europe. Oo 
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THE VIEW INTERVIEW 


WORLD 


Vladimir Putin’s 
uncertain future 


BY YASMEEN SERHAN 


WHEN VLADIMIR PUTIN DELIVERED A SPEECH JUST DAYS 
after surviving the greatest challenge to his 23 years in 
power, he sought to strike a defiant tone. The Russian Pres- 
ident described the armed convoy of thousands of Russian 
soldiers led by Wagner Group chief Yevgeny Prigozhin as 
a “mutiny” designed to foment domestic turmoil, and its 
organizers as plotters who “betrayed their country.” Yet in 
that June 26 speech, Putin did not reveal plans for punish- 
ment or retribution. He said that Prigozhin and his men 
would be free to go into exile in Belarus, Russia’s vassal 
state next door. 

This is not the traditional Putin playbook, according 
to Bill Browder, who would know better than most. The 
London-based financier has spent more than a decade 
exposing corruption and human-rights abuses in Rus- 
sia. Browder has personally faced the ire of the Kremlin— 
which declared him a threat to Russian national security 
in 2005—and he has seen his friends and colleagues jailed 
and even killed for their activism. One such friend, the 
prominent Russian journalist and Putin critic Vladimir 
Kara-Murza, was sentenced in April to 25 years on charges 
of treason. 

Speaking to TIME by phone the day after Putin’s ad- 
dress to his country, Browder discussed the aftermath of 
the failed Wagner rebellion and the future of the man who 
has led Russia longer than anyone else since Joseph Stalin. 


Prigozhin was able to get within 124 miles of Moscow 
before his forces turned around. Is Putin the omnipo- 
tent autocrat observers believed he was? 
Putin has tried to create this image of a strongman in total 
control, and there’s really been no way to test that from 
outside of Russia because opinion polls are completely 
meaningless. And then all of a sudden on June 24, we see a 
relatively small group of armed marauders cross into Rus- 
sian territory totally unopposed, go into Rostov-on-Don, 
and take control of one of the most important military 
bases in the country. That just shows that the image that 
Putin has been trying to project is a complete fraud. As 
Prigozhin made his way toward Voronezh, the same thing 
happened there. And then he got on the highway to Mos- 
cow. The only reason why he didn’t complete his journey 
was that 8,000 men can’t take over a country of 141 million 
people unless they have co-conspirators, and I believe 
that he probably thought he did and it was probably pre- 
arranged and those people got cold feet when the situation 
escalated to that point. 

This is amonumental challenge to Putin. Unless he’s 
able to reassert the impression that he’s this ruthless 
strongman, he will lose his power and lose his life. 
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a» 
Putin addresses 
the nation 
in Moscow 
on June 26 


Putin let Prigozhin go, despite hav- 
ing done far worse to critics who 
have done far less. Why do you 
think that is? 

Putin jailed Vladimir Kara-Murza 

for 25 years for giving a few speeches 
about rights abuses. To have an actual 
rebellious traitor and to let him off 

is completely out of character. Why 
would Putin be so lenient? 

Well, there’s two reasons. One is 
that Prigozhin is the most capable 
fighter in all of Russia. He’s a killer, 
he’s ruthless, and he has every capac- 
ity to cause unheard-of hardships for 
Putin and people around him. Putin 
should be just as afraid of Prigozhin as 
Prigozhin should be of Putin. 

The second reason is that Prigozhin 
continues to be a key man in Russia. 
Russia is so full of incompetency that 
the one person who emerged who 
was competent at military operations 
was Yevgeny Prigozhin. He was the 
one person that the Ukrainians re- 
spected on the battlefield, and he runs 
17 other military operations in Africa. 
And so Prigozhin is both too ruthless 
to arrest and also too important to the 
overall foreign policy of Russia. 


GAVRIIL GRIGOROV—SPUTNIK/AFP/GETTY IMAGES 


How has the rebellion under- 
mined Putin’s image within 
Russia? 

His image has been totally de- 
stroyed. Russia is like a prison 
yard. Putin was able to establish 
himself as the chief criminal in 
the prison yard by being so ruth- 
less at the very beginning of his 
presidency, and that ruthlessness 
and that brutality allowed him 

to stay in power in a country in 
which it’s very difficult to do that. 
The fact that he was rumored to 
have gotten on his plane and fled 
Moscow, the fact that Prigozhin 
was unopposed, the fact that 

he let Prigozhin off the hook 
afterwards—it makes Putin look 
like a truly weak leader in a coun- 
try where weakness is despised. 
There’s no way that this won’t in- 
vite more challenges now because 
Putin’s strength is diminished. 


With all that in mind, what do 
you think the future holds for 
Putin? 

The door has now been open 
for anyone to challenge Putin. = 
If somebody can step into his : 
shoes at some point, the riches are 
beyond imagination. So there’s 

a huge incentive for people to 

do that. Putin still has an oppor- 
tunity to redeem himself, but in 
doing so he’s going to have to em- 
bark on an almighty purge that we 
haven’t seen since Stalin’s time. 
And I think that that’s what he’s 
going to do, but whether he suc- 
ceeds is another question. 


Prigozhin went to Belarus, 
under the terms of the deal that 
prompted him to turn his march 
on Moscow around. Will he be 
safe there? 

Everyone is talking about 
Prigozhin needing to worry. 

I think Putin probably needs to 
worry more about Prigozhin than 
vice versa. Prigozhin is a trained, 
cold-blooded killer. Putin is a guy 
who hides in his bunker. 


This interview has been edited for 
style and length 
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At Drax Hall 
plantation, the 
labor of enslaved 
people generated 
massive wealth for 
the landowners 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTOPHER 
GREGORY-RIVERA FOR TIME 
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WORLD 


WHEN WE REACH THE DIRT ROAD 
leading to Drax Hall plantation, Esther 
Phillips suggests we stop the car. Phil- 
lips, 73, gets out and draws in a deep 
breath. There’s a faint, sweet smell of 
something akin to rum out here, about 
eight miles from the capital city. The 
dried remains of sugarcane, burned 
then harvested, flank the road. 

This is about as close as she can get. 

Drax Hall, a Barbados plantation 
where sugar has been reaped for nearly 
four centuries, was for so long just an or- 
dinary part of what Phillips understood 
as her wholesome childhood. She grew 
up nearby, skipping across the grounds 
to school. She remembers gathering milk 
from cows here, hearing stories about a 
relative working in the big house, car- 
ing for the child referred to as the Young 
Missy. She remembers her grandfather 
overseeing a crew of women in the plan- 
tation’s Negro (or another N word) yard. 
Built in the early 1650s, Drax Hall is be- 
lieved to be the oldest Jacobean struc- 
ture in the western hemisphere. And it’s 
here that enslaved Black labor and, later, 
people existing somewhere between 
slavery and freedom, did the dangerous 
work to make others sugar-rich. 

But Phillips, the island’s first poet lau- 
reate, now describes herself as persona 
non grata here, something she came to 
believe after a conversation with a staff 
member when she called to request ac- 
cess. Road signs describing the property 
as private appeared around that time too, 
she says. Her apparent offense: In late 
2021, with part of the hall in the frame, 
Phillips read from what she calls her 
Plantation Poems for a British TV crew. 
In spare, evocative language, they ex- 
plore Phillips’ dawning factual and emo- 
tional understanding. Drax Hall—which 
now belongs to Richard Drax, a Conser- 
vative member of the British Parliament 
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and part of an unbroken family line of 
Drax Hall heirs—was the site of untold 
horrors. Her island home is a place where 
mass production with enslaved labor was 
so optimized for profit that the brutal, 
local way was exported to other colonies. 
Like Phillips, people here, and all 
over this region, have become increas- 
ingly insistent that apologies with 
meaningful recompense are overdue. 
The idea that people held captive 
and robbed of their labor are owed 
reparations has been discussed by en- 
slaved people for centuries. It shows up 
in 17th century Barbados court cases 
filed by the few who wrestled their way 
to freedom, says Sir Hilary Beckles, a 
Barbados-born historian and author of 
Britain’s Black Debt. The idea also oc- 
cupies space in a 1775 essay by the colo- 
nial American political theorist Thomas 
Paine. More recently, reparations sup- 
porters have pushed past mere debate. 
In the U.S., two federal reparations 
bills have stalled. States, cities, and in- 
stitutions have taken steps on the issue, 
though even these relatively small-scale 
programs have often been met with out- 
rage and disdain. In 2021, Evanston, Ill., 
moved first, launching a $10 million rep- 
arations program. Phase 1: a lottery aim- 
ing to give about 16 Black families home- 
ownership assistance of up to $25,000 
each, less than 10% of the city’s median 
home value. That generated significant 
misinformation and complaints of ra- 
cial discrimination against non-Black 
residents. A San Francisco committee 
released a proposal in January calling 
for lump-sum payments of $5 million 
to eligible individuals, spurring in- 
stant backlash. Since May, a statewide 
California task force has made public its 
own reparations recommendations—40 
chapters of research on resolving vast 
inequality—while the New Jersey In- 
stitute for Social Justice has launched 
a council to conduct a study of the im- 
pacts of slavery, and New York lawmak- 
ers have approved something similar. 
Elsewhere, the Netherlands has apol- 
ogized for its role in the slave trade. 
The Church of England has identi- 
fied ways that one of its arms prof- 
ited from enslavement and set aside a 
£100 million ($127.63 million) fund to 
address racial inequality. The new King 
of England has agreed to a study of the 


monarchy’s already documented ties to 
the slave trade, though the nation’s new 
Prime Minister Rishi Sunak, the first 
Indian-British person in that role, has 
rejected calls for reparations. 

On Barbados, reparations have 
moved from a fringe idea to a thing ev- 
eryone is talking about. And this island, 
long regarded—some would say inten- 
tionally misconstrued—as so compliant 
with the colonial project that it is some- 
times called Little Britain, has moved 
into a regional leadership position. 

“Barbados is that country,’ says Dor- 
brene O’Marde, chairman of the Antigua 
and Barbuda Reparation Support Com- 
mission and vice chair of the regional 
CARICOM Reparations Commission. 
(CARICOM, or the Caribbean Commu- 
nity, is an intergovernmental organiza- 
tion with 15 member and five affiliated 
states.) CARICOM’s Prime Ministerial 
Sub-Committee on Reparations for Na- 
tive Genocide and Slavery, five elected 
officials led by Barbados’ Prime Minis- 
ter Mia Mottley, is expected this year to 
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Esther Phillips, the first poet 
laureate of Barbados, has been a 
vocal advocate for reparations 


request that 10 European countries begin 
negotiations for reparations. Almost a 
decade ago, CARICOM’s Reparations 
Commission developed a10-point plan 
calling for, among other things, a care- 
ful accounting of what occurred; formal 
apologies; attention to the psychological 
and cultural toll of centuries of oppres- 
sion; European funding to strengthen in- 
frastructure, education, and health care; 
and debt forgiveness. European coun- 
tries rebuffed this request, but an up- 
dated 10-point plan will be finalized 
in the next few months, O’Marde says. 

This year’s demand for reparations— 
which will call for a Marshall Plan—like 
public investment, not the individual 
payments that have dominated the 
conversation elsewhere—will arrive 
with more force. African countries, 
about two decades after they were first 
asked, have agreed to support the claim, 


and CARICOM officials have built alli- 
ances with reparations activists in the 
U.S. The letters are expected to say the 
time has come to negotiate reparations 
to improve infrastructure and human 
conditions in the Caribbean. Come to 
the table, they will say, or prepare to see 
much of the Caribbean in international 
court. Lawyers who won a reported 
£14 million ($17.86 million) settlement 
in 2012 on behalf of three Kenyans bru- 
talized by the British have been retained. 

“T heard a speaker a couple of days 
ago quoting Lenin, and the quote is stuck 
in my head,” O’Marde says before para- 
phrasing the Russian revolutionary. 
“You are in struggle, and sometimes a 
decade passes and nothing happens. And 
then, all of a sudden a week comes and 
a decade happens. That is where we are 
at this point in time. A decade has hap- 
pened for us within the last year or so.” 


TO UNDERSTAND HOw an island, 
only about 14 by 21 miles, became the 
arguable center of a global push for 


reparations, it helps to grasp its role 
in what Matthew Parker, author of 
The Sugar Barons: Family, Corruption, 
Empire, and War in the West Indies, 
described as an “agricultural revo- 
lution almost unrivaled” in terms of 
its “economic, political, and human 
consequences.” 

When British settlers came to Barba- 
dos in February 1627, James Drax, one 
of about 50 colonists and 10 enslaved 
Africans who arrived on the first set- 
tler ship, decided on an inland prop- 
erty. Drax, Parker tells me, was the sec- 
ond or third son of a not rich but not 
poor clergyman in England, where in- 
heritance traditions so favored first- 
born sons that he needed to make his 
own way. He arrived in Barbados at 18 
determined to try. 

Drax was among the first Barbados 
colonizers to switch from other crops 
and grow cane with the stolen labor of 
Africans and their descendants exclu- 
sively, Parker tells me. Within a few 
years of Drax’s start in the early 1640s, 
he and other planters had produced 
so much sugar that a period on the is- 
land known as the Sugar Revolution 
had begun. “Barbados gets there first 
at a time when the price of sugar was 
still really, really high,” Parker explains. 
Other islands would follow. 

The enormous profits inspired the 
world’s first slave codes, legislated in 
Barbados in 1661. The laws delineated 
rights and restrictions on the lives of 
Black and white people, and helped 
establish beliefs about who deserved 
what that are still in circulation today, 
Kevin Farmer, deputy director of the 
Barbados Museum and Historical So- 
ciety, tells me. The profits were so sub- 
stantial that Barbados planters ranked 
among the investors in the British East 
India Company. In the 18th century, one 
of James Drax’s descendants helped to 
write the literal book—Instructions for 
the Management of Negros, sometimes 
referred to as The Instructions—on how 
business, in the Barbados plantocracy’s 
view, should be done. 

Though they were hardly the only 
colonists to get rich, the extended Drax 
family would become so wealthy that 
they also built a sizable plantation in 
Jamaica, and endowed universities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Today they 
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A 24-lb. iron 
weight used to 
keep slaves from 
running away, 

at the Barbados 
Museum and 
Historical 
Society; tourists 
at St. Nicholas 
Abbey and Steam 
Railway; wills, 
deeds, and other 
public records 

at the Barbados 
National Archives 


remain the owners of Drax Hall and its 
more than 600 acres on Barbados while 
just about every other plantation here 
has changed hands. Richard Drax is 
also the largest individual landowner 
in the English county he represents in 
Parliament. 

That’s the thing about an island where 
even today the population remains close 
to 285,000. People and places are closely 
connected. Time-yellowed records in 
the Barbados National Archives and 
the museum link specific but long-dead 
people to the living. 


IN JULY 2021, Phillips published an 
open letter in Barbados Today under 
the headline PAY UP, MR. DRAX. 

She had read an article in which 
Richard Drax said slavery was regretta- 
ble but he didn’t see himself as culpable. 
“That really got me very, very upset,’ 
Phillips tells me as we sit in her back 
garden. “This man has profited and still 
profits by the largesse, the wealth, all 
that was poured out for him through the 
sacrifice of my ancestors. And the only 
thing he can find to say is it is ‘regret- 
table’?” (Drax did not respond to mul- 
tiple requests for comment from TIME.) 

“T personally want nothing from 
Richard Drax,” Phillips says. “But if I 
were Richard Drax, I would be so glad 
to get rid of that [Drax Hall]. I would 
say let me give it up to show that I have 
some kind of feeling for the horrors, 
for the people who were brutalized.” 
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Drax Hall, Phillips says, should become 
a museum and agricultural school. 

This is representative of Phillips’ cur- 
rent thinking. She taught English litera- 
ture for years and took great pride in her 
ability to recite swaths of Shakespeare. 
She still credits him with the way she 
uses language. But she also recognizes 
the notion that what was British was 
best was so pervasive that she didn’t 
encounter people who made a serious 
study of West Indian history and litera- 
ture until the late 1970s. 

“Everything was done to move you 
away from the world of anything that 
was Black, anything that was Afri- 
can,” Phillips says, “and even the Black 
people wanted, as much as possible, 
to move away from the plantation, 
understandably.” 

About seven years ago, however, she 
attended a history lecture at the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies at Cave Hill, Bar- 
bados. About 450,000 enslaved people 
were trafficked to Barbados. Of these 
about 375,000 arrived alive. When 
emancipation came in 1838, only about 
83,000 of them and their descendants 
survived. As many as 30,000 enslaved 
people are believed to have died on Drax 
plantations here and on Jamaica alone, 
Beckles found in his research. 

Part of Phillips was stunned. An- 
other part remembered the one thing 
her grandmother had told her about her 
own enslaved grandmother, a woman 
known in the family as a “rebel woman” 


who repeatedly ran away and was sold 
several times as a result. This dark- 
skinned woman was mother to a pale- 
skinned child, often seen strapped to 
her body. “You have to wonder how 
she got that child,” Phillips says. “Well, 
you don’t have to wonder, when rape 
was commonplace...” 

Phillips realized how much she had 
failed to understand and how much had 
been concealed. She began to wonder 
where her ancestors’ bones were bur- 
ied at Drax Hall and other plantations. 
All she knows is that burials likely hap- 
pened to the west of the big house, she 
says, to keep the smell of death out of 
the air. Anything more she can’t know 
without access to Drax Hall’s records. 
And while some were left with the Bar- 
bados archive on “indefinite loan,’ by 
an H.W. Drax in 1970, and others have 
sat bound inside public record books 
of wills and deeds dating back to the 
1600s, “select records,’ a note in the 
national archives indicates, “have from 
time to time been removed to England.” 
Richard Drax’s father, who died in 2017, 
told Parker that many of these records 
were lost in a fire. 

Phillips is in England now. She'll 
spend months engaged in public read- 
ings, deep thought, and research about 
the lives of women enslaved in the 
Caribbean. This type of work has al- 
ready produced Plantation Poems sum- 
moning images of her ancestors, who, 
in her verse, “gifted me their silence” — 


a complex choice made in hopes of let- 
ting a future “girl child walk free, unhin- 
dered into the new world,” unfettered 
by forced labor, unwanted touch, or 
full knowledge of the global taste for 
white supremacy and profit. It’s a pro- 
cess that several months ago prompted 
Mia Mottley to stand at one of Phillips’ 
readings, end several seconds of shocked 
silence, and declare Phillips’ work full of 
truth that people need to hear. 


WHEN IASK Peter Laurie, Barbados’ am- 
bassador to the U.S. during the Reagan 
Administration and a chronicler of the 
island’s social history, when support for 
reparations began to bubble, he said al- 
most immediately after emancipation in 
1838. Later, when Barbadians returned 
from World War I and from helping to 
build the Panama Canal, they brought 
ideas challenging Barbados’ then nearly 
all-white power structure. Still, as late 
as the 1950s, outsiders researching the 
Caribbean described Barbados as the 
most “notoriously racist” place in the 
region. Ads for jobs often included re- 
quirements like a “good complexion,’ 
says Laurie, who is white. “And they did 
not mean being acne-free.” 
Momentum built over time, says 
Rodney Worrell, a lecturer in history at 
the University of the West Indies at Cave 
Hill. A Pan-African movement in the 
early 1900s gave way to a labor upris- 
ing in the 1930s. Independence in 1966, 
the Black Power movement in the 1970s, 


and the spread of Rastafarian ideas em- 
boldened a growing share of the island. 
The death of George Floyd and protests 
in 2020 prompted other changes. Chief 
among them: Barbados, in 2021, be- 
came arepublic. (At the same ceremony 
Rihanna was named a national hero.) 
Injecting energy into the cur- 
rent movement are the people who 
have risen to positions of power. First 
elected Prime Minister in 2018, by 
the largest margin in the island’s his- 
tory, Mottley, 57, is Barbados’ first fe- 
male leader, and she has proved adept 
at linking seemingly disparate phe- 
nomena. For centuries, raw goods that 
slaves produced in the Americas were 
shipped to Europe, making white peo- 
ple wealthier, nouveau riche, or at least 
consistently employed. The riches were 
used to build European industry and in- 
frastructure and fuel the Industrial Rev- 
olution. The resulting economies un- 
leashed large shares of the greenhouse 
gases now imperiling the Caribbean. 
Anger is growing, Mottley has warned. 
What aid world organizations have sent 
arrived with what she has characterized 
as ludicrous and predatory terms. At a 
New York gathering this year, Mottley 
mentioned one loan with an interest 
rate of 400%, and the way that Global 
South leaders are routinely limited at in- 
ternational events to brief introductions 
of those regarded as more important. 
Mottley is one of several people on 
this island who make me think of one 


‘WHO AMONG 
US DOES 

NOT HAVE 
THAT 
PARTICULAR 
CONNECTION 
TO THE 
LAND?’ 


—KYLE BLACKMEN 


of my father’s favorite films, The Spook 
Who Sat by the Door. In it, a young Af- 
rican American man presents as an ed- 
ucated defender of the establishment, 
joins the CIA’s training program, then 
quits and uses what he learned to fo- 
ment revolution. A law-school grad- 
uate of the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Mottley began her journey to 
the vaunted European institution at 
Queen’s College, a prestigious test-to- 
enter public school on land donated by 
a Drax descendant. 

Another of those people is Beckles, 
the historian and chairman of the CARI- 
COM Reparations Commission, who is 
now the University of the West Indies’ 
vice chancellor. Guy Hewitt, head of the 
Church of England’s racial-justice initia- 
tive, which will manage the £100 million 
fund, is also Barbados born. And David 
Comissiong, who attended high school 
at Harrison College, known as the 
Eton College of Barbados, is deputy 
chair for the Barbados National Task 
Force on Reparations, which has worked 
since 2012 to develop the government’s 
position on reparations. 

“T’ve been doing this my whole adult 
life,’ says Comissiong, a lawyer who at 
26 became the youngest member of the 
Barbados Senate. But, he tells me, on 
Barbados something shifted when for- 
mer Prime Minister Freundel Stuart in 
2015 expressed support for reparations, 
giving it a “whole new respectability.” 

“When we first started,’ Comissiong, 
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now 63, tells me, “there were not many 
people who believed that anything 
would come of reparations. Many peo- 
ple thought it was just some kind of vul- 
gar money grab.” 

I ask about headlines describing 
plans to seek reparations from British 
actor Benedict Cumberbatch, whose 
family owned St. Nicholas Abbey, a 
sugar and rum plantation, for about 200 
years. (Representatives for Cumber- 
batch said he was unavailable to com- 
ment.) Comissiong says that reporting is 
wrong. The action Barbados takes now 
will be limited to the CARICOM plan, he 
says. But given that Richard Drax has a 
sugar operation here, a business directly 
connected to what James Drax began 
around 1640, the national task force 
believes he should engage on the issue. 

Recompense from wealthy individu- 
als wouldn’t be unprecedented. Heirs of 
Slavery, an initiative founded in April 
by British aristocrats and many others 
whose families profited from enslave- 
ment and received large sums from the 
British government at emancipation, 
has committed to paying what they 
describe as voluntary reparations and 
called on the King to consider the same. 

“None of us, in my generation or the 
generation above, had any idea that our 
family was associated with the slave 
trade,’ says Laura Trevelyan, one of the 
founders. “It was just really shocking.” 
She believes recognition that “slavery 
was abhorrent” and substantive apolo- 
gies are necessary, and reconciliation is 
impossible without both. 


IF MANHATTAN Is an island defined 
by its street grid, Barbados is an island 
where plantations function in much 
the same way. In Bridgetown, a plaque 
identifying the spot where a slave cage 
once sat hangs on the exterior of a bank. 
Sugar-mill smokestacks and windmills 
punctuate the countryside. The past is 
present almost everywhere, acknowl- 
edged or not. 

I am reminded of that when, just 
south of Drax Hall, I happen upon 
Kyle Blackmen overseeing agricul- 
tural workers planting sweet potatoes. 
For Blackmen, 30, foreman work is a 
choice—he’s always loved the outdoors 
and science. But for many of the oth- 
ers, this is the destination to which life 
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pushed them. One worker asks my col- 
league, a photojournalist, what he will 
pay for her image. When he explains 
this is verboten in U.S. journalism, she 
moves away. The average farmworker 
takes home about 400 Barbados dollars 
($200) each week, Blackmen tells me. 

This is an island where private busi- 
nesses remain overwhelmingly owned 
by white Bajans, as residents of Bar- 
bados are sometimes known. The 
pandemic has delayed assessments, 
but in 2016, Barbados’ Gini coefh- 
cient, a measure of income distribu- 
tion, represented the largest gap in 
the Eastern Caribbean and sat almost 
7 points higher than inequality in the 
U.S. and nearly 14 points higher than in 
the U.K. Diabetes and high blood pres- 
sure are so common that signs along 
every major highway describe ways to 
manage the conditions. Scientists have 
long pointed to diet and exercise as 
reasons they disproportionately affect 
Black people throughout the Americas 
and are now exploring other possibili- 
ties: the body’s stress response to op- 
pression, epigenetic effects of trauma, 
diets enslavers made available, farm 
and other chemicals to which previous 
generations were exposed. 

I ask Blackmen about his family’s 
history. “Who among us,” he says, look- 
ing me dead in the eye, “does not have 
that particular connection to the land?” 

Reparations are not a bad idea, Black- 
men says, but will they transform the 
lives of the people in this field? “I have 
my doubts, to be honest, that England 
will ever pay a thing,” he says. “But I also 
have my doubts that even if something 
were worked out, the everyman will see 
anything from it.” 

His skepticism is common, but sup- 
port for reparations, at least in princi- 
ple, is so widespread I have to hunt for 
the opposition. When I contact Richard 
Hoad, a goat farmer and the man whose 
name came up in several conversations 
as a white Barbadian columnist for the 
Nation Newspaper on record opposing 
reparations, he says that description is 
not quite accurate: He does not have a 
problem with reparations, he says. 

He’s simply raised questions—why 
should this slave trade merit recom- 
pense and not the Roman campaign 
to subjugate much of Europe and 
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Kyle Blackmen manages 
workers planting sweet 
potatoes near Drax Hall 


North Africa? White people suffered as 
indentured servants, so what are they 
owed?—and he opposes anything like a 
“witch hunt” making demands on indi- 
viduals. Then he shares some ideas that 
will sound familiar in other parts of the 
Americas where white objections to rep- 
arations for enslavement are prevalent. 

“T went to school with strong, 
robust, healthy Black comrades who 
beat the stuffing out of whites in most 
sports, were academically brighter and 
showed no signs of suffering inferiority 
because of their colour,’ he wrote in an 
email. “Barbados has opportunities for 
those who take them. Even back in 1818 
London Bourne [a Black abolitionist] 
got his freedom from slavery, became a 
wealthy Bridgetown businessman and 
owned two plantations ... East Indians 
landing here with no money, not speak- 
ing the language, traded from suit- 
cases to small vans. Nowadays they are 


owning more and more thriving busi- 
nesses, live in lovely homes and are 
among our wealthiest citizens.” 

He says Barbados is a “Black coun- 
try,’ and he disputes the idea that any- 
one alive now is affected by anything 
before emancipation or just after. 

Many scholars and some legal ex- 
perts disagree. At a February gather- 
ing over Zoom of the American Society 
of International Law’s Symposium on 
Reparations Under International Law, 
Judge Patrick Robinson, a Jamaica- 
born, London-trained lawyer and mem- 
ber of the International Court of Justice, 
said there is a sound legal basis for rep- 
arations for enslavement: Reparations 
are due if acrime against humanity has 
been committed or a country created or 
allowed a practice, system, or event in 
which each step violated international 
laws. Both are arguably met, but cer- 
tainly the second, by the conduct and 
outcomes intentionally created by the 
transatlantic slave trade and almost 
400 years of enslavement in the Amer- 
icas, said Robinson, who oversaw the 


U.N’s International Criminal Tribunal 
for the former Yugoslavia. 

The concept of a crime against hu- 
manity was not established in interna- 
tional law until after World War II to ad- 
dress Nazi atrocities. Still, the concepts 
of humanity and natural rights are al- 
most as old as time, he said. In 1815 
many European governments ratified 
an agreement at the Congress of Vienna 
to abolish the transatlantic slave trade, 
“considered by just and enlightened 
men of all ages as repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of humanity and morality.” By 
then almost 300 years old, the trade had 
ended in British territory in 1807, but 
enslavement and related profitmaking 
activities continued for decades. Be- 
cause the same bigoted idea—Africans 
were undeserving of human rights— 
animated racially restrictive policy and 
practices after emancipation, Robinson 
said, the key condition has been met for 
reparations for at least some of the pe- 
riod after enslavement as well. 

“There is an international obliga- 
tion on the United Kingdom, France, 


Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and the United States of 
America to make full reparations to the 
descendants of those Africans whom 
they enslaved,” Robinson said. 

The U.K. and most Western Euro- 
pean countries are subject to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice and the 
International Criminal Court’s ju- 
risdiction. (The U.S. withdrew from 
the former’s jurisdiction in the 1980s 
when it ruled the U.S. owed Nicaragua 
reparations, and it has not ratified the 
latter’s treaty.) 

To put a dollar figure on what is 
owed, the symposium turned to Cole- 
man Bazelon and Alberto Vargas from 
the Brattle Group, a Boston-based eco- 
nomic consulting firm, who worked 
pro bono to develop a conservative 
estimate but noted that some harms, 
like psychological damage, were diffi- 
cult to quantify. The global reparations 
debt, they said, is $101.4 trillion. About 
$3.54 trillion is owed to Barbados alone. 
(In 2022, the U.K. GDP amounted to 
about $2.79 trillion.) 

It’s impossible to know at this stage 
what will happen when CARICOM 
makes its requests, but William “Sandy” 
Darity Jr., director of the Samuel DuBois 
Cook Center on Social Equity at Duke 
University and one of the world’s lead- 
ing experts on reparations, points out 
that the situation in the Caribbean dif- 
fers from the one in the U.S. where Black 
Americans are asking their own gov- 
ernment for resources. In CARICOM 
countries the overwhelming majority 
of citizens were subjected to colonial- 
ism and enslavement, “so it is reason- 
able to consider reparations taking the 
form of state-to-state payment,’ he says, 
noting that possible support from third- 
party arbiters could be helpful but won't 
eliminate all opposition inside former 
colonial countries. 

Phillips for years dismissed repara- 
tions as radical, then unlikely and un- 
necessary for people who would have 
to do their best to build on what they 
had. Today she’s an unwavering sup- 
porter. “If something of such horror is 
revealed and you're still benefiting from 
the proceeds, you cannot turn your head 
and say, ‘Well, what has that to do with 
me?’” —With reporting by SIMMONE 
SHAH and JULIA ZORTHIAN 
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RAPINOE AT INTERBAY 
SOCCER STADIUM 
IN SEATTLE ON JUNE 5 
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MEGAN 
RAPINOE 
THRIVES 
ON NOI/SI 


Cat 
Most athletes strive to be “in the 
zone”—that state of quiet mental x 
focus enabling players to block out the : 
cheers and jeers of stadium crowds, 
allowing performance to peak. Rapi- 
noe, however, takes in all the chatter. 
“T’m hearing the crowds, I’m hearing 
the fans,’ she says. The two-time de- 
fending World Cup champion for- 
ward for the US. is reclining on a 
restaurant couch in Seattle, where 
she plays for the OL Reign of the Na- 
tional Women’s Soccer League, wear- 
ing rhinestone-studded jeans and 
a tricolored shirt—white, red, and 
black—with a flower pattern run- 
ning down the sleeves. “Every time 
I go over for a corner kick,’ says Rap- 
inoe, “I’m always like, ‘Hey, what’s 
going on here?’” a 
Rapinoe’s embrace of commotion RAPINOE, CENTER, 
has defined her career. She’s one of the Sea ie 
most talked-about American athletes AT A NEW YORK 
of our time, a 5-ft. 7-in. whirling der- CITY PARADE 
vish of resistance who, depending on 
whom you ask, is either an unapologetic symbol of on-field 
excellence and off-field progress or a disrespectful heel. (Or, 
if misogyny or homophobia is your bag, worse.) More than a 
decade ago, she came out as gay, giving many other female 
sports figures permission to be more open about their sexu- 
ality. She has since worked tirelessly as an advocate for the 
LGBTQ+ community—she’s the brightest athletic star cur- 
rently leading a fight against the proliferation of U.S. state 
laws that ban transgender youth from playing on teams con- 
sistent with their gender identity. Rapinoe has also knelt in 
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solidarity with Colin Kaepernick and led a protracted but 
ultimately successful battle against her own soccer federa- 
tion to ensure equal pay for female players. After Donald 
Trump criticized her during the 2019 World Cup, she scored 
against France and struck a now iconic pose that reminded 
the then President, and her vociferous critics, that she’s 
going absolutely nowhere. 

Last year, Joe Biden awarded her the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom, the country’s highest civilian honor. She’s the 
first soccer player so recognized. 

Rapinoe is entering her fourth and final World Cup, 
which kicks off July 20 in the dual host nations of Australia 
and New Zealand and promises to be the best-attended and 
most-viewed women’s sporting event in history. She’ll likely 
play a more muted on-field role, as a reserve and veteran 
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mentor for younger players on the U.S. team, which is seek- 
ing to make history as the first squad, women’s or men’s, to 
win three consecutive World Cup titles. Injuries to several 
prominent U.S. players, however, could call Rapinoe, who 
turned 38 in early July, into action. A repeat of her brilliant 
2019 performance is unlikely, but no longer impossible. 

No matter how Rapinoe fares at the tournament, she’s 
secured her place as one of the world’s most influential ath- 
letes. Her creative and joyful play helped elevate women’s 
soccer to the status of appointment viewing. Female players 
around the world have followed the example of Rapinoe and 
her teammates and waged pay fights against their federa- 
tions. She created a blueprint for female athletes: Tap into 
your truest self and demand what’s yours. Lay waste to the 
notion of being agreeable. 
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“Tn the past, a lot of female athletes—in our generation, 
for sure—were told to sit down, to be quiet, to be grateful,” 
says former U.S. soccer player Julie Foudy, one of the stars 
of the 1999 World Cup-winning national team, whose vic- 
tory helped bring women’s sports into the consciousness 
of many fans. “What Rapinoe has brought to the equation 
is the idea of we’re going to have to boldly disrupt. History 
has shown that women like her lead people over that line. 
She hasn’t given a rat’s ass what people think. This is who 
she is, and what she does. There’s freedom to that.” 


FROM HER EARLIEST DAYS, Rapinoe was a tempestuous 
force. She grew up in Redding, Calif., a remote pocket of red 
in deep-blue California some 140 miles north of Sacramento. 
Her father Jim worked as a building contractor; her mother 


Denise was a waitress at Jack’s Grill, a local steak house, for 
36 years; she retired on June 30. “When she was convinced 
she needed something, and my parents wouldn’t give it to 
her, she would hold her breath until she passed out,” says 
her twin sister Rachael. On Megan’s left hand is a tattoo 
reading MAMMERS—a nickname for Denise. Her right-hand 
ink reads MA BARKER—a nickname her grandfather gave 
her, much to her mother’s chagrin, after the matriarch of a 
criminal gang, because of her tantrums. 

Her parents would shuttle the girls five hours, round trip, 
to travel to team practices in the Sacramento area. They 
both received athletic scholarships to the University of Port- 
land and won a national championship. From Megan’s initial 
tours with the national team, her approach stood out. In one 
training session, she crossed the ball behind her plant leg, 


a bit of fancy footwork that earned her a reprimand from one 
of her veteran teammates. Keep it simple, the vet said. After 
practice, however, Rapinoe insisted to Abby Wambach—the 
all-time leading goal scorer in U.S. history—that she made 
the perfect play. “She’s not wrong,” says Wambach. “Megan 
is always trying to creatively figure out what’s the best way, 
the most fun way, to get the job done.” 

At the 2011 World Cup, Rapinoe’s cross to Wambach, 
this time in front of her plant leg, as per tradition, late in 
a quarterfinal game against Brazil kept America’s chances 

alive. (The U.S. ultimately lost to 
v Japan in the final.) At the London 
RECEIVING THE Olympics the next year, where the 
aes U.S. won gold, Rapinoe scored two 
FREEDOM IN 2022 goals in an epic 4-3 semifinal victory 

over Canada, including a goal scored 
directly off a corner kick, known as 
an “Olimpico” in soccer circles. She 
was the first to notch an Olimpico at 
the Olympics. 

Rapinoe played a key role in the 
2015 U.S. World Cup win in Canada, 
the country’s first title since 1999. 
But her career came to a crossroads a 
year later when she became the first 
white professional athlete to kneel 
during the national anthem. “It felt 
like this is what Colin was asking for,” 
Rapinoe says. To this day, Rapinoe 
believes that if white NFL players, 
especially fellow quarterbacks like 
Tom Brady or Aaron Rodgers, had 
knelt to support Kaepernick, he’d 
still be playing. “Everything looks 
different, 100%,” she says. 

The blowback was immediate, vi- 
olent, and visceral, Rachael recalls. 
Rapinoe received death threats. 
Jack’s management took down a 
montage of her photos behind the 
bar. Patrons sought out Denise to 
voice their displeasure. “Men can 
be really abrasive about it,’ says Denise. One guy told her, 
“We love you. But I just wish Megan was different.” Denise 
replied, “Megan is just perfect the way she is.” The man 
grew angry and grabbed Denise’s arm before his wife and 
another couple settled him down. 

After Rapinoe knelt before a national-team game vs. 
Thailand, U.S. Soccer put out a statement tsk-tsking her 
without naming names: “We have an expectation that our 
players and coaches will stand and honor our flag while the 
national anthem is played.” At the next game, the crowd in 
Atlanta booed her when she entered as a second-half sub. 
She was told not to dress for the two games that followed. 
According to Rapinoe, coach Jill Ellis blamed the benching 
on her fitness. In early 2017, Rapinoe was left off the roster 
for the annual SheBelieves Cup held in the U.S. “No one 
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is going to say this,” says Rapinoe, “but I feel like they 
were happy to just let me go out to pasture.” (U.S. Soccer 
declined to comment.) 

Around this time, Rapinoe started dating WNBA star 
Sue Bird, now her fiancée. Bird is five years Rapinoe’s se- 
nior, and diligent in her nutrition and training habits. These 
weren't Rapinoe’s strengths. During her national-team exile, 
Rapinoe started following Bird’s regimen. “The silver lin- 
ing was, she had a big chunk of time to really work on her 
soccer self and get into peak shape,” says Bird, who retired 
at the end of the 2022 WNBA season, at 41, and whose 
Seattle Storm jersey now hangs in the rafters. “She came 
back and balled out.” 

During the 2019 World Cup, the soccer publication 
Eight by Eight released a video from earlier that year of Rapi- 
noe saying that if the U.S. team won the title, she wouldn’t 
go “to the f-cking White House.” Trump retaliated with a 
tweetstorm questioning Rapinoe’s patriotism and implor- 
ing her to “WIN first before she TALKS.” 

Rapinoe’s remarks sparked a fresh wave of hate. Even 
Bird’s sister received an ominous text message demand- 
ing she instruct Bird to “tell her girlfriend to 
shut the f-ck up.” In the team’s next game, a 


the World Cup, and America’s victory galvanized a move- 
ment. Chants of “Equal pay! Equal pay!” filled the Stade 
de Lyon after the team knocked off the Netherlands in the 
final. After a ticker-tape parade in New York City, Rapinoe 
endorsed then U.S. Soccer president Carlos Cordeiro near 
the steps of City Hall. “I think he’s going to make things 
right,” she said. Thousands of fans, who minutes before 
had jeered Cordeiro as he spoke, screamed their approval. 
At that moment, Rapinoe could have persuaded that 
crowd to vote for Trump, if she wanted. Hell, she could 
have run for President herself. She was the most famous 
woman in America. 

Which made it so surprising that Cordeiro mispro- 
nounced her name. In his own speech that day, he called 
her RAP-in-o instead of the proper Ra-PINO. “Carlos had 
the biggest bag fumble of all time,” Rapinoe says now. 
“Just cringey.” This mishap turned out to be minor com- 
pared with what was to come. In March 2020, U.S. Soccer 
filed a brief arguing against equal pay on the basis of men 
being stronger, faster, and bearing “more responsibility” 

in their roles. Yes, U.S. Soccer launched a defense—in a 
gender-discrimination suit—that came across as 
quite sexist. “I remember being gobsmacked,” 


quarterfinal clash in Paris against France, cp says Rapinoe. “You cannot possibly be this 
Rapinoe opened the scoring on a gor fps dumb. Thank you for that. Because this is 
ee fe nek: she jogged a the on EXACTLY not going to is well.” The federation’s 
ner, extended both arms while star- THE BRASH, sponsors flipped out, and Cordeiro re- 
ing up into the screaming crowd, and ARROGANT signed a day later. (Cordeiro, now senior 
flashed a—her words—“sh-t-eating ATHLETE THAT adviser to the FIFA president, declined 
in.” T the brain. “IfI could t t. 
ioe donee eae a a ead AMERIC ~ NS " stipe 1, the women faced a legal 
mimicking the celebration, and extending LOVE. setback: a US. district judge in California 


a middle finger. “Could you just imagine?” 

To Rapinoe, who would win the Golden 
Ball as the tournament’s best player, the ges- 
ture also carried a deeper message. “You can’t stop 
progress,” she says. “No matter how hard you try. Out of no- 
where, this freakin’ purple-haired lesbian is going to come 
in and be like, F-ck you.” 

Rapinoe’s pet theory is that Trump is secretly a fan. “You 
know he was watching that game,” she says. “You know he 
had his McDonald’s lined up. And he was probably like, 
“You know what, I love that’ I always felt Trump loved me.” 
Rapinoe insists—and a U.S. Soccer official confirms—the 
Trump White House back-channeled an invite, which the 
team declined. (Spokespeople for the Trump 2024 cam- 
paign did not return a request for comment.) 

In fact, Rapinoe is convinced she has fewer haters than 
most people think. “I’m exactly what they’re familiar and 
comfortable with, just packaged up differently,’ Rapinoe 
says. “But I’m exactly the brash, arrogant athlete that Amer- 
icans love.” 


AFTER WINNING a second straight World Cup, Rapinoe 
and her teammates turned their attention to another goal: 
establishing equal pay with the men. The players had filed 
a gender-discrimination lawsuit against U.S. Soccer before 
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rejected the argument that the women were 
underpaid relative to the men. Rapinoe, how- 
ever, swears she still believed the team would 
prevail. “Our lack of real depth of understanding of 
the legal system was probably our greatest tool,” she says. 
“The normal mentality of athletes is, ‘OK, you lose, what’s 
next?’ It never seemed over.” 

She called it correctly. A little more than two years after 
that decision, U.S. Soccer and the players’ associations 
for the men’s and women’s teams announced a historic 
collective-bargaining agreement that will run through 2028. 
The women and men would receive identical compensa- 
tion for national-team competitions, while also splitting 
FIFA World Cup prize money equally, becoming the first 
federation to do so. Although it was a team effort, Rapinoe’s 
voice had been out front. “She’s demanded that women’s 
sports no longer be treated as a sideshow to men’s sports,” 
says Senator Elizabeth Warren, a Massachusetts Democrat. 
“Tt echoes everywhere. When Megan stood up and exposed 
what was going on in women’s soccer with unequal pay, she 
told 13-year-old girls all around the world that they didn’t 
have to accept second-class citizenship.” 

Lydia Sheeser would know. She began her freshman 
year of high school soon after the U.S. women won in 
2019. That fall, inspired by Rapinoe and the team, four of 
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Sheeser’s teammates on the Burlington High School girls’ 
soccer team removed their jerseys after a goal to reveal the 
#EqualPay shirts they were wearing underneath. All four 
of them received yellow cards. The team then raised more 
than $100,000 selling shirts and worked with a Vermont 
nonprofit to distribute funds for scholarships and sports 
access for girls from underserved communities. Sheeser 
will attend Lehigh University in the fall, on a scholarship 
for students advancing gender equity. “Megan Rapinoe has 
completely changed my life,” she says. “The lessons of self- 
advocacy I have learned through this movement are going 
to be a huge tool.” 

Rapinoe has shared that toolbox with the world. Since the 
U.S. team first filed an EEOC complaint against its federa- 
tion in 2016, a host of women’s national teams—including 
those of Norway, New Zealand, Brazil, Australia, England, 
Ireland, Spain, Israel, and the Netherlands—have signed 
equal-pay agreements. Canada’s women’s team inked an 
interim deal this year while its players continue to fight 
for equal pay in a new collective-bargaining agreement. 
“There’s been no national team in the world that has really 
believed they deserve equality before everything that hap- 
pened in the U.S.,” says Karin Sendel, chairman of the Israel 
Football Players Organization. “And then there’s this dom- 
ino. You need a leader like Megan.” 


WITH EQUAL Pay on the books, Rapinoe has shifted her 
focus to trans-rights advocacy. She’s particularly con- 
temptuous of policies designed to keep transgender girls 
and women from playing on female sports teams. “We as a 
country are trying to legislate away people’s full humanity,” 
she says. Proponents of such laws often claim they’re pro- 
tecting women’s sports. “It’s particularly frustrating when 
women’s sports is weaponized,” she says. “Oh, now we care 
about fairness? Now we care about women’s sports? That’s 
total bullsh-t. And show me all the trans people who are 
nefariously taking advantage of being trans in sports. It’s 
just not happening.” 

To Rapinoe, the benefits of allowing trans kids to play 
outweigh any supposed costs. “The most amazing thing 
about sports is that you play and you're playing with other 
people, and you’re having fun and you're being physically 
active,’ she says. “We’re putting this all through the lens of 
competition and winning. But we’re talking about people’s 
lives. That’s where we have to start.” 

Rapinoe believes that questioning transgender partici- 
pation in women’s sports, as Martina Navratilova and ESPN 
anchor Sage Steele have done, does harm that reaches far 
beyond the athletic field. “I don’t want to mince words about 
it,’ she says. “Dave Chappelle making jokes about trans peo- 
ple directly leads to violence, whether it’s verbal or other- 
wise, against trans people. When Martina or Sage or who- 
ever are talking about this, people aren’t hearing it just in 
the context of elite sports. They’re saying, ‘The rest of my 
life, this is how I’m going to treat trans people.” 

Would Rapinoe embrace a transgender woman on the 
U.S. women’s soccer team, even if that woman took the place 
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of someone assigned female at birth? “Absolutely,” she says. 
“You're taking a “real” woman’s place, that’s the part of 
the argument that’s still extremely transphobic. I see trans 
women as real women. What you’re saying automatically in 
the argument—you’re sort of telling on yourself already— 
is you don’t believe these people are women. Therefore, 
they’re taking the other spot. I don’t feel that way.” 


THE NIGHT BEFORE RAPINOE and I met in Seattle, U.S. 
forward Mallory Swanson, the national team’s leading goal 
scorer this year, tore her left patella tendon. She’d be out 
for the World Cup. “Horrible,” Rapinoe says as we 

sit down. While she expresses sincere sympathy 

for Swanson, she admits her competitive in- 

stincts kicked in. “I’m not gonna be like, ‘Oh, 

I haven’t thought about it,” says Rapinoe. 

“Her minutes are going to have to go some- 

where.” Rapinoe will likely get more time 

off the bench, especially if the U.S. needs a 

second-half spark. “There’s nobody better 

with the ball at their feet than Megan Rapi- 

noe,” says Fox Sports studio analyst Alexi Lalas. 

The team is entering a period of transition. Vet- 
eran stars like Rapinoe and Alex Morgan will still con- 
tribute. But if the U.S. is going to secure the three-peat, a 
new crop of talent—featuring World Cup rookies like Lynn 
Williams, Sophia Smith, and Trinity Rodman—will have 
to step up. Experienced players like Swanson, Becky Sau- 
erbrunn, and Sam Mewis can’t play because they’re hurt. 
Rapinoe and Rose Lavelle have dealt with nagging injuries 
in the World Cup run-up. 

“There’s just a lot of question marks,” says former U.S. 
star Carli Lloyd, who’ll be working for Fox Sports during 
this World Cup. “If a player is not really fit and healthy 
right now, it’s going to be really hard. Because when that 
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whistle blows in a World Cup, it’s not like friendly games. 
Opposing players are sharp, they’re ready.” 

The global growth of women’s soccer will act as another 
obstacle to a three-peat. Australia’s Sam Kerr, for example, is 
a lethal scorer and will enjoy home-field advantage. France 
and Brazil are hungry to win their first titles. Last year’s Eu- 
ropean Championship, hosted by England, set all kinds of 
attendance and viewership records. England beat Germany, 
2-1, ina thrilling final in front of 87,192 fans at Wembley Sta- 
dium. “They got their little taste of winning,” says Rapinoe. 

“T was like, ‘Dammit? It was like a page out of our play- 
book. Well played. And you’re welcome.” The U.S. 
defeated England in the 2019 World Cup semi: 
Morgan memorably mimicked sipping tea 
after scoring, setting off a bit of a row. “Yeah, 
I would imagine if we meet each other again 
this time, there will be a healthy amount of, 
if not explicit, then implicit, trash talking,” 
says Rapinoe. “For sure.” 
The specifics of Rapinoe’s post-World 
Cup, postsoccer plans are less certain. She’s 
already started a production company, called 
A Touch More, with Bird that “centers stories of 
revolutionaries who move culture forward.” Despite 
her political engagement, she says she’ll never run for of- 
fice. She talks about being a “mogul for women’s sports, a 
mogul for good.” 

Whatever she does, don’t expect her to fade away. Even 
after she hangs up her spikes, Rapinoe, the bold, loud 
changemaker who lives for the big moments, will still seek 
out the noise. “I have this incredible privilege and platform 
and hope that I can turn that into rocket fuel for the next 
phase of everything,’ she says. “I want to make the world a 
better place. And I will pull that lever slowly, relentlessly, 
and ruthlessly, forever.” Oo 
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ONE BY ONE, CHILDREN TOSS NOTE CARDS INTO THE 
flames, each one bearing the name of a family member lost 
to suicide: fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters. Each card 
makes the fire burn alittle brighter, a burst of light and mem- 
ory as the paper singes and crumples. When each child has 
had their turn, they embrace in a group hug—some crying, 
some smiling, together in both grief and healing. 

Tomorrow, the 72 children, teens, and young adults 
attending Comfort Zone Camp’s three-day suicide- 
bereavement camp in rural New Jersey, as well as the parents 
who accompanied them and the “big buddies” with whom 
the kids are paired, will pack up and return home. The hope 
is they’ll leave feeling emotionally lighter than when they ar- 
rived, says Lynne Hughes, who founded the camp more than 
20 years ago to give grieving children a place to open up and 
heal from their losses. 

“Tf you never tell your story, grief doesn’t go anywhere; 
it just hangs out on your shoulder with you,’ Hughes says. 
“Tf you tell your story, it de-powers it.” 

In recent years, the need for suicide-specific support— 


> 

Clockwise from top left: Oscar 
Mercogliano in the dining hall; a 
tree onan obstacle course; Saanvi 
Kulkarni, left, with her buddy 
Kelly Nilsen in front of the gym; 
campers and buddies help Reille 
Heil on the obstacle course; Finn 
Williams, left, with his buddy Jake 
Mailloux; writing on a balloon 
during a healing-circle exercise 
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particularly for children—has grown, and _suicide- 
bereavement camps are filling the void. Hughes started of- 
fering a suicide-loss-specific version of her camp in 2015, 
and in the past year, attendance rose by about 50%. Another, 
called Camp Kita in Maine, hosted five campers in its first 
season 10 years ago; this year, it had to cap enrollment at 75 
and limit the wait list. Demand is so high that the founders 
are raising money to construct permanent campgrounds. 

This growing demand coincides with rising U.S. suicide 
rates, which increased by about 37% from 2000 to 2021. Al- 
most 50,000 people in the U.S. died by suicide in 2021, leav- 
ing behind a devastating multiple of grieving loved ones— 
many of them children. Judi’s House, a bereavement-support 
organization, estimates that more than 450,000 U.S. children 
will lose a parent to suicide by the time they turn 18. 


—MALACHI CHASSE, 16 


Short sleepaway camps have emerged as a unique way to 
support children and families grieving these losses. Out in 
the woods, campers can tell their stories, bond with people 
who understand their pain, and feel like kids again through 
activities like boating, crafts, archery, and roasting marshmal- 
lows. “You make lifelong friendships at camp because you 
meet somebody that doesn’t exactly know what youre going 
through, but they’ve been through it in a different way,” says 
Tess Wenger, 15, who started attending Comfort Zone Camp 
after her then 11-year-old sister died by suicide. “You feel as 
though you can talk to somebody about it and you won't feel 
judged like in the ‘normal; outside world.” 

Some people who balk at traditional talk therapy find it 
easier to open up during activities like nature walks, yoga 
classes, and bonfires—particularly around people who inti- 
mately understand what they’re going through, says Kaitlin 
Daeges, volunteer executive director at the Livin Founda- 
tion, which established a suicide-bereavement camp in Min- 
nesota in 2019. Because the camps tend to be free, they may 
also be more accessible than traditional mental-health care. 

Daeges, whose father died by suicide when she was 12, says 
rising demand for these services underscores their dual pur- 
poses: to serve families who are already part of the “unfortu- 
nate club” of suicide bereavement, and to prevent others from 
joining it. “Camp is both reactive and preventive at the same 
time,” she says. “We’re trying to support these families and 
the people left behind ... so they don’t get to the same place.” 

Research shows that people are at greater risk of suicidal 
behavior after someone they know dies by suicide. That in- 
cludes children who lose a parent to suicide, who are also sus- 
ceptible to developing psychiatric disorders. 
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Although far more adults than children die by suicide, 
rates of mental distress and suicidal thinking are on the rise 
among young people. As of 2021, 42% of high school stu- 
dents said they felt sad or hopeless, 22% had considered sui- 
cide, and 10% had attempted suicide, federal data show. 

Given those alarming statistics, it’s particularly impor- 
tant to support young people who may be at increased risk of 
self-harm or suicide, such as those who have experienced the 
death of a parent, sibling, or friend. Theirs is a type of grief 
with “unique nuances,” Hughes says, and plenty of social 
stigma surrounding it. Suicide is often shrouded in silence. 

But not at camp. 

To mark the start of each “healing circle” at Comfort Zone 
Camp, kids exchange pins and say what they appreciate and 


respect about one another. Then, they volunteer 
to tell their stories. 

Whoever is holding the stress ball has the 
floor. Some campers speak eloquently—it’s clear 
they’ve spoken about their experience before—while others 
stammer as they describe difficult details aloud for the first 
time. Their peers listen quietly, then ask questions about 
their grief journey and the deceased. Who were they as a per- 
son? What’s your favorite memory with them? What brings you 
comfort when you’re feeling sad? The answers aren’t just heal- 
ing for the speaker; sharing these lived experiences exposes 
everyone in the circle to new coping mechanisms. 

“You can talk without any fears” in these healing cir- 
cles, says 16-year-old Malachi Chassé, who has attended 


On the last day of 
camp, kids sign 
one another’s shirts 


Comfort Zone Camp three times to help cope 
with his father’s death by suicide and his baby 
brother’s accidental death. “You can share. Ev- 
eryone’s going to understand.” 

Even outside healing circles, during activities that are 
ostensibly just for fun, there is an undercurrent of commu- 
nity and healing. As campers clamber through an obstacle 
course, Hughes asks how the experience is like grief. 

“Some sections take longer than others,’ replies one camper. 

“You get down,” says another, “and get back up.” 


If you or Someone you know may be experiencing a mental-health 
crisis or contemplating suicide, call or text 988. In emergencies, 
call 911 or seek care from a local hospital or mental-health provider 
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THERE’S PLENTY TO CONSIDER ABOUT BARBIE, 
but let’s start with her feet. Perfectly arched, but 
not quite demi-pointe—the ideal position to fit 
into any pump. They’re instantly recognizable to 
anyone who has ever played with the iconic doll. 
So when the trailer for the upcoming live-action 
Barbie movie opened with a shot of star Margot 
Robbie stepping out of Barbie’s marabou stilettos, 
still on tiptoes, the internet exploded. On TikTok, 
people attempted to mimic the viral shot with their 
highest heels. The Wall Street Journal interviewed 
a podiatrist about the physical impossibility of the 
moment. “I need to know everything,’ tweeted 
Chrissy Teigen. 

Robbie has answers: The shot took eight takes. 
She had to hold onto a bar to keep her feet flexed. 
And, yes, those are her feet. “TI really don’t like it 
when someone else does my hands or feet in an 
insert shot,” she says. 

Playing Barbie is complicated, and not just be- 
cause it requires immense calf strength. I’ve re- 
ported on Barbie’s parent company Mattel for the 
better part of a decade and sat in on test groups 
with moms and their kids. Some parents say Bar- 
bie inspires their children to imagine themselves as 
astronauts and politicians. But others refuse to buy 
the doll—with her tiny waist and large breasts— 
because she has set an impossible beauty standard 
for their daughters, a problem that precipitated 
major changes to the doll’s look in 2016. A Bar- 
bie movie was always going to be fraught, and the 
studio marketing the film knows it. As the trailer 
posits, “If you love Barbie, this movie is for you. 
If you hate Barbie, this movie is for you.” 

Robbie adds, “If you feel indifferent about Bar- 
bie or haven’t thought about Barbie in years, this 
movie is also for you.” 

When it was announced in 2021 that Greta Ger- 
wig, who directed the Oscar-nominated coming- 
of-age stories Lady Bird and Little Women, would 
helm Barbie, fans were confused, surprised, and de- 
lighted. Maybe the movie would be an idiosyncratic, 
subversive, even feminist take on the doll, not just a 
commercial for Mattel. But like Barbie, the movie’s 
existence is an exercise in contradictions. 

If you are wondering whether Barbie is a satire 
of a toy company’s capitalist ambitions, a searing 
indictment of the current fraught state of gender 
relations, a heartwarming if occasionally clichéd 
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tribute to girl power, or a musical spectacle filled 
with earworms from Nicki Minaj and Dua Lipa, 
the answer is yes. All of the above. And then some. 
It’s also the most anticipated movie of the 
summer—if not the year—which means a lot is 
riding on Barbie. Not just for Robbie and Gerwig, 
neither of whom has ever produced a movie on this 
scale, but also for Mattel. After a period of declin- 
ing sales, a recently reinvigorated Barbie is ready 
for her big-screen debut. Barbie’s move to Holly- 
wood is the brainchild of Mattel CEO Ynon Kreiz, 
who came into the job five years ago with a vision 
to leverage the company’s intellectual property 
into a cinematic universe based on Mattel toys. 
Barbie will be the proof of concept when it hits 
theaters on July 21, but first it has to go up against 
Tom Cruise (Mission: Impossible) and Christopher 
Nolan (Oppenheimer) in the busiest summer movie 
season in years. If projections of a $55 million open- 
ing weekend prove out, it will be thanks to Barbie 
mania. Anything associated with the film—a rare 
blockbuster catering directly to women—has been 
breathlessly received, from paparazzi photos of 
Robbie and co-star Ryan Gosling (as Ken) skating 
down Venice Beach in fluorescent spandex last 
summer to a teaser that cleverly parodies 2001: 
A Space Odyssey. Mattel has engineered some of 
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the hype by launching Malibu Barbie cafés and 
announcing partnerships with Bloomingdale’s, 
Crocs, and Hot Topic. Other moments suggest a 
snowball effect: Kim Kardashian recently threw 
her daughter a Barbie-themed birthday party, 
and celebs are stepping out in hot pink designer 
minidresses. (Though, as a Mattel executive re- 
minds me, Barbiecore “didn’t just happen.”) 

Whatever audiences ultimately think of 
Barbie, Gerwig still can’t seem to believe she got 
away with making this version. “This movie is a 
goddamn miracle,” she says. She calls it a “sur- 
prising spicy margarita.” By the time you realize 
the salted rim has cayenne mixed in, it’s too late. 
“You can already taste the sweetness and you sort 
of go with the spice.” 


HOW DID A FILMMAKER who is best known for 
thoughtful movies about women’s inner lives come 
to write and direct a movie about a toy who has no 
inner life, and is (mostly) defined by her looks? It’s 
simple: Gerwig loves dolls. 

“T played with dolls too long,” says the 39-year- 
old director. “I was still doing it in junior high. Kids 
were drinking, and I was playing with dolls.” Ger- 
wig’s mom wasn’t a fan of Barbie for feminist rea- 
sons: “She went through the ’60s and was like, 


‘What did we do all this for?’” But playing with 
Barbies proved to be a training ground for Ger- 
wig’s job as a professional storyteller. 

Gerwig and her partner, the filmmaker Noah 
Baumbach, wrote the script under unusual cir- 
cumstances. After they participated in a Barbie 
boot camp put on by Mattel, which began with a 
history lesson on Barbie inventor Ruth Handler 
and involved a tour of Barbie’s most fabulous (and 
regrettable) fashions, the pandemic struck. Clois- 
tered in their home in New York, the duo didn’t re- 
ceive the typical studio notes as they drafted. “We 
worked hard to give them their space and let them 
come up with what the movie was going to be, un- 
interrupted, without people pushing an agenda on 
them—not Mattel, not Warner Bros., not us,” says 
Robbie, 32, whose company LuckyChap produced 
the film. “And then when I saw the script, I was 
like, ‘They’re never going to let us do this. This is 
really pushing it’” 

So, what exactly is this movie? Even with the 
onslaught of pink-tinged marketing, Warner Bros. 
has managed to keep the plot under wraps. I’m not 
here to spoil the film, which I watched in Gerwig’s 
temporary office, a gray space in Chelsea acces- 
sorized with a magenta Barbie doormat. But I can 
share that it’s a fun yet self-aware romp with shades 
of Clueless and Legally Blonde. It’s also stuffed full 
of ideas, and occasionally overwhelmed by them. 

The movie is set in Barbie Land, a utopia where 
each Barbie has an impressive job. As Helen Mir- 
ren’s narrator wryly tells us, “all problems of femi- 
nism and equal rights have been solved.” The Bar- 
bies have sleepovers every night during which they 
declare how beautiful and confident they feel. The 
Kens (played by Gosling and Simu Liu, among oth- 
ers) exist as convenient dance partners. But then 
Robbie’s Barbie begins to think about mortality. 
Those arched feet go flat. Cellulite appears on her 
thigh. To combat these changes, she must venture 
into the real world with Ken, who has been feeling 
like a mere accessory in Barbie’s dream life. The 
real world is, well, real. Men in suits at Mattel— 
led by Will Ferrell’s CEO—make disingenuous 
speeches about female empowerment; preteens 
dress Barbie down for wreaking havoc on their 
self-esteem. Both Barbie and Ken go on quests of 
self-discovery, and that’s when things get really in- 
teresting. (I won’t give away Ken’s story, but Gos- 
ling nearly steals the show.) 

There’s also a surprisingly balletic musical 
number that appears to be inspired by Grease and 
Singin’ in the Rain; a car-chase sequence; a myste- 
rious woman in a kitchen; and a running gag about 
Sylvester Stallone’s penchant for mink coats. And 
that’s all before things turn philosophical. 

Every single actor I spoke to cited Gerwig and 
the sharp script as the reason they joined the film. 
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“T knew this was not going to shy away from the 
parts of Barbie that are more interesting but poten- 
tially a little bit more fraught,” says Hari Nef, who 
plays a doctor Barbie. “The contemporary history 
of feminism and body positivity—there are ques- 
tions of how Barbie can fit into all of that.” 

Those points proved more controversial with 
the corporate entities involved. Robbie Brenner, 
the first-ever executive producer of Mattel Films 
and the architect of its cinematic universe, told the 
company’s top brass, “You’re just gonna white- 
knuckle it the whole time.” 

Gerwig earned the toymaker’s trust with the 
help of Robbie. At one point Richard Dickson, COO 
and president of Mattel, says he took a flight to the 
London set to argue with Gerwig and Robbie over a 
particular scene, which he felt was off-brand. Dick- 
son dials up his natural boyish exuberance, imitat- 
ing himself righteously marching off the plane to 
meet them. But Gerwig and Robbie performed the 
scene for him and changed his mind. “When you 
look on the page, the nuance isn’t there, the deliv- 
ery isn’t there,’ explains Robbie. 

Robbie had laid the groundwork for this with 
Mattel’s CEO when she met with him in 2018 in 
the hopes that LuckyChap could take on the Barbie 
project. “In that very first meeting, we impressed 
upon Ynon we are going to honor the legacy of 
your brand, but if we don’t acknowledge certain 
things—if we don’t say it, someone else is going 
to say it,” she says. “So you might as well be a part 
of that conversation.” 


KREIZ HAS HOSTED several pivotal meetings 
about Barbie at the Polo Lounge, a see-and-be- 
seen spot in the Beverly Hills Hotel. It’s where he 
met Robbie for the first time, and where he invited 
Brenner to discuss running Mattel’s film division. 
And so, too, Kreiz invites me, without a hint of 
irony, to the Polo Lounge to talk about all the other 
Barbie conversations that took place there. Kreiz 
was the fourth Mattel CEO in four years when he 
took over in 2018. He orchestrated a turnaround 
that included courting Hollywood’s biggest talent 
with an exacting pitch that has proven to be persua- 
sive. “It’s not about making movies so that we can 
go and sell more toys,” he says. “We’ve been doing 
well selling toys without movies.” (The movie does 
help: the day a Margot Robbie Barbie went on sale, 
it became the No. 1 doll on Amazon.) 

“The most important transition was from being 
a toy-manufacturing company that was making 
items to becoming an IP company that is manag- 
ing franchises,” he says. It’s a particularly prescient 
strategy at a moment when superhero fatigue has 
set in and studios are desperate to find new intel- 
lectual property with a built-in fan base—from 
Super Mario Bros. to Dungeons & Dragons. Mattel 
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has announced 14 more movies based on its toys, 
including a J.J. Abrams—produced Hot Wheels 
movie and (intriguingly) a Barney film with Dan- 
iel Kaluuya. The expansion also includes more 
streaming shows, video games, anda Mattel theme 
park currently under construction in Arizona. 

From an outdoor table covered in leaves, Kreiz 
points out the spot where he and Robbie met. The 
CEO had been as eager to talk with Robbie as she 
had been to pursue a Barbie film. Before he hired 
Brenner as executive producer of Mattel Films, he 
asked who she thought should play the iconic doll. 
She too said Robbie. “She’s very funny, she’s deep, 
she’s a fantastic actress, and she does look like...” 
Brenner pauses. “She’s beautiful.” 

It’s obvious why both executives zeroed in on 
Robbie. She looks like Barbie. Or, as the film says, 
she looks like “Stereotypical Barbie.” The distinc- 
tion is important. Just eight years back, in 2015, 
Barbie’s sales had sunk to $900 million, the low- 
est in 25 years. Soin 2016, Mattel made the biggest 
change to the doll since she debuted in 1959. Ina 
TIME cover story, I reported on how, after rolling 
out a wider array of skin tones and hair types for 
the dolls, Mattel launched three new body types, 
including Curvy Barbie. It (eventually) worked. 
Barbie sales rose and hit a record $1.7 billion in 
2021 before a small industry-wide slump last year. 

Mattel had been toying with the idea of a Bar- 
bie movie since 2009. Big stars (Amy Schumer, 
Anne Hathaway) and prominent directors like 
Patty Jenkins were rumored to be attached be- 
fore Robbie met with the company in 2018. One 
of the reasons Mattel resisted bringing Barbie to 
the big screen for so long is because the company 
worked hard to modernize the brand and estab- 
lish that Barbie is not one body, one personality, 
one woman. There are currently 175 different Bar- 
bies, with different combinations of body shapes, 
skin tones, and hair types. And yet, here is Margot 
Robbie on the poster as the manifestation of Bar- 
bie. There’s a moment in the film where Mirren 
makes a tongue-in-cheek joke about Robbie being 
too beautiful to feel insecure. 

Dickson argues that Barbie has to look like Rob- 
bie to get audiences who haven't followed Mattel’s 
latest updates into theaters. “Of course she looks 
like Barbie,” he says. “But they’re all Barbie. It’s the 
perfect cast to express what Barbie is today. And 
Margot is the bridge.” 

Robbie is flattered that the Mattel execs thought 
of her, but she would never have wanted to play the 
only Barbie. “If [Mattel] hadn’t made that change to 
have a multiplicity of Barbies, I don’t think I would 
have wanted to attempt to make a Barbie film,” she 
says. “I don’t think you should say, ‘This is the one 
version of what Barbie is, and that’s what women 
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Issa Rae, 38, who plays President Barbie, argues 
that the entire point of the film is to portray a world 
in which there isn’t a singular ideal. “My worry was 
that it was going to feel too white feminist-y, but I 
think that it’s self-aware,” she says. “Barbie Land 
is perfect, right? It represents perfection. So if 
perfection is just a bunch of white Barbies, I don’t 
know that anybody can get on board with that.” 

But it seems Mattel was resistant to appearing 
too modern. In a recent interview, Amy Schumer 
revealed that she left her Barbie movie because it 
wasn’t “feminist and cool,” as she assumes Ger- 
wig’s will be. Dickson, who was in the C-suite at 
Mattel for other movie discussions, doesn’t com- 
ment on Schumer but reflects on past experiences: 
“Tt was a matter of finding the right talent that can 
appreciate the brand’s authenticity and bring that 
controversy to life in a way that, yes, pokes fun 
at us but ultimately is purposeful and has heart.” 

Still, in an interview for this story, Brenner 
called Gerwig’s film “not a feminist movie,” a sen- 
timent echoed by other Mattel executives I spoke 
with. It was a striking contrast to my interpretation 
of the film and conversations with many of the ac- 
tors, who used that term unprompted to describe 
the script. When I relay Mattel’s words to Robbie, 
she raises an eyebrow. “Who said that?” she asks 
then sighs. “It’s not that it is or it isn’t. It’s a movie. 
It’s a movie that’s got so much in it.” The bigger 
point, Robbie impresses upon me, is “we’re in on 
the joke. This isn’t a Barbie puff piece.” 


BARBIE’S CORVETTE ISN’T any old convertible 
with a slick of pink paint. If you place the doll in 
her car, it’s too small—the windshield ends at her 
chest. And so Gerwig insisted the life-size version 
must be a little small for Robbie. Barbie’s vehicle 
was carefully created as a model, and scaled up 
using a mathematical formula to ensure everything 
in Barbie Land looked “toyetic.” 


Kayne, Sharon 
Rooney, Shipp, 
Robbie, Nef, 
and Emma 
Mackey lose it 
when Barbie’s 


feet go flat 


Gerwig’s team built an entire neighborhood 
made up of Dream Houses that were missing 
walls. The actors had to be secured by wires so they 
wouldn't topple off the second floors. The skies 
and clouds in the background were hand-painted 
to render a playroom-like quality, as was much of 
the rest of the set. 

“From a production perspective, it’s big- 
ger than anything we’ve done before,” says Tom 
Ackerley, 33, Robbie’s producing partner and 
husband. “We wanted it to feel like you could 
reach into the screen and touch it.” LuckyChap 
enlisted David Heyman, who produced the 
Harry Potter films, to help create this fantasti- 
cal world. Gerwig jokingly nicknamed the duo 
Ken David and Ken Tom. 

Not everyone in the film had as robust a rela- 
tionship with Barbie growing up as Gerwig did. 
Kate McKinnon preferred to play with shells she 
found on the beach or small plastic zoo animals. 
“T didn’t see myself in Barbie when I was younger,” 
she says. “I saw myself in an inflatable lobster.” 

But McKinnon, 39, watched her sister and 
friends play with the dolls: they cut Barbie’s 
hair, drew on her face, and even set her on fire. 
She theorizes, “They were externalizing how 
they felt, and they felt different.” So when Ger- 
wig offered McKinnon the role of Weird Barbie, 
a doll that’s been played with a little too aggres- 
sively in the real world, she jumped at the chance. 
McKinnon was impressed by the way the script 
dealt with girls’ complicated attachments to the 
doll. “It comments honestly about the positive 
and negative feelings,’ she says. “It’s an incisive 
cultural critique.” 

Alexandra Shipp, who plays an author Barbie, 
also projected onto the dolls as a child. Shipp, 31, 
rode on Warner Bros. Barbie float in the West 
Hollywood Pride Parade this year and reflects 
that Barbie helped her explore aspects of her 
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identity. “When you're a kid, your toys are an ex- 
tension of who you are and how you can exist in 
the world as an adult,’ says Shipp. “Sure, I had 
Kens, but when I played house, I had two Barbies 
raising a Skipper.” 

On social media, Nef, 30, published a letter 
she wrote to Gerwig and Robbie asking to play 
one of the Barbies in the film. She says that as a 
trans woman, she feels ambivalent about the word 
doll, a slang term in queer culture for trans women, 
particularly those who celebrate the high femme. 
The word can feel at once aspirational and oppres- 
sive. “It’s a tricky word that holds, for me anyway, 
such a strict standard created by the patriarchy 
that deserves to be scrutinized but also a promise 
of liberation and safety and belonging,” she says. 
“At the very least, there’s a juicy performance as a 
doll somewhere in there.” 


THE WORLD MAY BE OBSESSED with Barbie’s 
feet, but Gerwig would like to draw my atten- 
tion to Barbie’s hands. The director is holed up 
in New York City putting the final touches on the 
movie, and she’s eager to dig into its minutiae. The 
PR team reminds me that our Zoom call is long 
over, but Gerwig needs a few more minutes to 
point out that there is a specific image in the film 
that bears a striking resemblance to Michelangelo’s 
The Creation of Adam. She starts to point a finger 
downward, excitedly mimicking the moment in 
which God bestows life on the first man. Except, 
in Gerwig’s filmed fresco, Barbie creator Ruth 
Handler’s hand touches Barbie’s hand. 

“Tt’s on the same trajectory and angle as the Sis- 
tine Chapel,” she says. “Nobody is going to notice 
that so I have to say it.” There’s a lot to unpack in 
the notion of Handler as God, creating the perfect 
woman, to be placed in an idyllic matriarchy—and 
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the inevitable chaos that will ensue when Barbie 
leaves this paradise. But anytime I get too deep into 
references or the politics of this film with Gerwig 
or the actors, I’m quickly reminded by an executive 
or a producer that it’s a fun summer romp. 

And it is, in part. It’s a mashup of corporate am- 
bition and personal quirk. Perhaps that’s a triumph 
in an era when movies about products are en vogue. 
In the past several months alone we’ve gotten films 
based on a Nike shoe (Air), an obsolete smartphone 
(BlackBerry), and a snack (Flamin’ Hot). For Mat- 
tel, Barbie is just the beginning. Kreiz enthuses 
about the possibility of “more Barbie movies.” 

Robbie hedges. She’s been involved in conversa- 
tions, but nothing is set. “It could go a million dif- 
ferent directions from this point,’ she says. “But I 
think you fall into a bit of a trap if you try and set 
up a first movie whilst also planning for sequels.” 

It’s hard to imagine a sequel, or any other toy 
movie for that matter, making the splash that 
Barbie already has. “We’re looking to create mov- 
ies that become cultural events,” Kreiz says, and to 
do that Mattel needs visionaries to produce some- 
thing more intriguing than a toy ad. “If you can ex- 
cite filmmakers like Greta and Noah to embrace the 
opportunity and have creative freedom, you can 
have a real impact.” 

Gerwig herself admits “sometimes these mov- 
ies can have a quality of hegemonic capitalism” 
and she had to find ways to make the movie her 
own. She wove in footage of the cast and crew’s 
friends and family, including images Robbie has 
filmed herself on a Super 8 over the years, to give 
the film a personal touch. It’s ahome movie smack- 
dab in the heart of asummer blockbuster, and Ger- 
wig cries every time she watches that part. “It’s like 
sneaking in humanity to something that everybody 
thinks is a hunk of plastic.” O 
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TIME OFF OPENER 


N A WARM, EARLY SUMMER EVENING LAST 

year, a crowd of adolescent girls squeezed to- 

gether on folding chairs in the rare-book room of 

the Strand bookstore in New York City. Hushed 
chatter filled the space as they waited for the sold-out event 
to begin. “Just think,” a teen whispered to her friend, “when 
she walks in, we’ll be breathing the same air as her.” 

It’s the kind of comment usually heard in the vicinity of 
pop stars and actors. But that night, the audience was there 
for an author turned producer: Jenny Han. 

Han takes a moment when she hears this story. We’re 
at an Alice in Wonderland—themed tea shop on the Upper 
East Side, an array of scones and clotted cream spread out 
between us. Our whimsical setting was Han’s choice, and 
it’s one that’s easy to imagine serving as the backdrop for a 
first date in one of her romantic comedies. “That makes me 
want to cry,” she says, setting down her dainty cup. 

Han, who made her debut in 2006 and has since pub- 
lished 10 additional books for and about young people, has 
long inspired big feelings in her readers. She had a past life 
as achildren’s librarian, and that little strand of code is still 
in her DNA. It’s there in her signature cat-eye glasses, in 
her ability to shift instantly from serious to playful, and in 
the way she talks about writing for young readers. Adults 
pick up books and forget what they read shortly after. “As 
a kid, you read stories that you remember for your whole 
life”’ Han says. Her hopeful coming-of-age novels, in- 
cluding the best-selling To All the Boys I’ve Loved Before 
and The Summer I Turned Pretty trilogies, center girls en- 
trenched in the heady dramas of first love. Her characters 
are visceral and easy to root for—whether you’re an adoles- 
cent relating to them in real time or an adult looking back. 

Building on her success as an author and a trailblazing 
Asian American woman in YA—To All the Boys, which fea- 
tured an Asian girl on the cover, was a notable anomaly 
when it hit the New York Times best-selling children’s list— 
the popular adaptations of her work have made Han, 42, 
one of the biggest names in teen movies and TV. She’s been 
dubbed Gen Z’s Nancy Meyers, sought out by collabora- 
tors like Shonda Rhimes, and signed an exclusive deal with 
Amazon Studios. 

Han is no stranger to an emotional meet-and-greet. She 
knows what her books mean to readers. But the story about 
her breathless fans hits a bit different today because it’s a 
reminder of how things have changed. Over the past few 
years, as the reach of her work has exploded, she hasn’t 
been able to connect with her readers on such a personal 
level. This is what happens when you become a brand- 
name producer: your projects enter the delirious, social- 
media-driven world of Big Fandom—a world where every- 
one has an opinion. 

Adjusting has been a process, and Han has become more 
deliberate about what kind of feedback she allows herself 
to absorb. “When you're trying to be creative and open- 
hearted, you can’t get locked up and scared, because then 
you're only thinking about what people are going to say 
about you,” she says. “First and foremost, I have to please 
myself as the storyteller.” 
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HAN GREW UP in Virginia writing 
stories in her journals, studied psy- 
chology and English at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
and moved to New York City to earn 
an MFA. She was barely an adult 
herself—still in college—when she 
started her first book, Shug, about a 
middle schooler, and that tender un- 
derstanding of the highs and lows of 
growing up still shines through in her 
work: a Jenny Han story is an intimate 
and vulnerable one, but it’s also, in- 
variably, a hopeful one. 

To All the Boys—her trilogy about 
Lara Jean, a teen who discovers her 
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little sister has mailed the secret love 
letters she wrote to her past crushes— 
is comfort food with a delectable prem- 
ise. And it’s the project of Han’s that 
slammed open the door to Hollywood. 
The first book came out in 2014, and 

a Netflix movie followed in 2018. Han 
was an executive producer on the film, 
which made instant stars of Lana Con- 
dor and Noah Centineo and disproved 
the industry’s long-held assumption 
that a movie about an Asian American 
teen couldn’t find a broad audience. 
Netflix adapted both sequels. 

Next came last year’s launch of 
the TV adaptation of Han’s Sum- 
mer series on Prime Video—Han lev- 
eled up her involvement, serving as 
co-showrunner. The first season fol- 
lowed 16-year-old Belly Conklin (Lola 
Tung) through a summer with her 
family at their friends’ beach house as 
she navigated confusing feelings for 
Conrad and Jeremiah Fisher, broth- 
ers who finally see her as more than a 
little kid. Its which-pair-do-you-ship 
love triangle and Taylor Swift—fueled 
soundtrack inspired passionate trib- 
utes and debates—on TikTok, the 
hashtag #thesummeriturnedpretty 
has 6.6 billion views, a number sure to 
grow when Season 2 premieres July 14, 
introducing more intense themes as the 
characters cope with a major hardship. 

Han’s snowballing success, she re- 
alizes, is unconventional. For a long 
time, Hollywood preferred to keep 
authors away from adaptations, fear- 
ing they would resist changes to their 
work. But Han embraces them. She 
stays engaged by asking herself what 
she’d do if she were writing these sto- 
ries from scratch today. A key exam- 
ple: in the books, Belly is white—Han 
had been rejected by publishers when 
she tried to sell a different novel with 
an Asian American protagonist before 
Summer—but in the show, she wrote 
Belly as a biracial Korean American 
and introduced more characters of 
color and queer characters. 

While most readers welcomed 
those updates, not every change went 
unchallenged. Tung remembers fans 
sharing their grievances when they 
saw in the trailer for the first season 
that Han had added a new storyline 
about a debutante ball. “There’s this 


idea that some things are done be- 
cause whatever higher-ups want you 
to,’ Tung says. “But Jenny’s so inten- 
tional with every scene, every cos- 
tume, every word. She will really fight 
for the things she believes in, and it 
usually ends up being exactly what 
people want.” 
Still, Han understands that some 
things are sacred. There’s a scene 
in the second book—and second 
season—of The Summer I Turned 
Pretty that readers have shorthanded 
“the cocoa scene.” Belly and Conrad 
have absconded to the beach house 
in winter, alone together for the first 
time in their favorite place. There’s 
dusty hot chocolate, a Simpsons 
mug, fluttering nerves, and some 
very meaningful kissing. Han knows 
how crucial it was to get that scene 
right. She wrote the episode her- 
self, and she blocked out the visuals 
and music just so with the director. 
It was hot when they were filming in 
Wilmington, N.C., and the actors were 
chafing against the idea of layering 
on winter clothes. At tea, Han does 
an impression of herself, a growl in 
her voice, as she remembers ordering 
Tung and her castmate Christopher 
Briney to “Put! Those! Sweaters! On!” 
Wrangling actors in their late teens 
and early 20s, Han sometimes feels 
like a circus ringmaster. Her job is to 
keep things on track, but also to allow 
for levity and joy. “I’m like: Every- 
body stop laughing,” she says, mimick- 
ing her serious voice again. “But you 
need that energy too. You don’t want 


Anna Cathcart stars 
in XO, Kitty, a To All 
the Boys spin-off 


to dim all the enthusiasm and the ef- 
fervescence and the fun.” Han rented 
a boat and took the cast out for a day 
off, and she hosted them for taco night 
at her place in New York. To Tung, 
Han is more than an on-set boss. A 
stranger mistook them for mother and 
daughter earlier this year on the train 
to the White House Lunar New Year 
celebration. And during filming, Han 
surprised her on her birthday with a 
dress she’d been eyeing at a local vin- 
tage store—Tung had mentioned it 
only once, but Han found it and had 

it tailored to her exact measurements. 
“Tt was so special,” Tung says. “I was 
like, how are you even doing this when 
you're doing everything, all the time?” 


“EVERYTHING” IS INDEED a lot: Han 
is currently working on a film concept, 
an idea for a limited series, another for 
a regular series, an adult novel, and 
two YA novels, plus looking ahead to 
a second season of her To All the Boys 
spin-off XO, Kitty, which launched 
on Netflix in May and was renewed 
in June. And, TIME can exclusively 
reveal, Amazon has picked up Han’s 
first-ever project for adults: a film 
she envisions as a homage to classic, 
Nora Ephron ’90s romantic comedies, 
featuring actors of color in the leading 
roles. “It’s a New York story about a 
writer, as many of my stories are,’ Han 
says. Her Summer collaborator Karen 
Rosenfelt will produce alongside her. 
The prospect of adult projects from 
the mind of Jenny Han should be an 
enticing one for anyone who struggles 
under the weight of the world. Her 
work has a way of making you feel like 
everything’s going to be OK—and she 
genuinely believes it will be. But that’s 
not to say she believes in perfect, 
tidy happy endings. Han is perpetu- 
ally learning to cope with the fact that 
nothing in life is permanent, and she 
finds solace in writing about people 
who are, regardless of age, facing the 
same challenge and finding ways to 
press on. That’s what coming-of-age 
stories mean to her, and why she’s de- 
voted to telling them. “Everything 
will change, over and over again,” Han 
says. “But every day youre surviving 
and finding beauty, even through the 
hard things.” Oo 
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ESSAY 


How political thrillers 
lost the plot 


BY JUDY BERMAN 


THE LATEST MARVEL TV SERIES, SECRET INVASION, 
opens with an uncharacteristically timely monologue. 
“Tmagine a world where information can’t be trusted,” 
rasps a CIA agent in present-day Moscow. “Not very hard, 
is it? News service says one thing. Website says another. 
Society starts to fray. All we can turn to are the people 

we care about. But what if those people weren’t who we 
thought they were?” So far, so chillingly authentic to this 
era of information bubbles and conspiracy thinking. But 
then Agent Prescod (Richard Dormer) continues: “What if 
they weren’t even human?” 

It turns out he’s talking about Skrulls: reptilian space 
aliens who hide behind human faces on earth. According to 
his theory, a series of international terrorist attacks, each 
claimed by a different group of militants, are really all part 
of the Skrulls’ plot to overthrow humanity. It’s a shrewd 
setup, familiar enough to resonate in the real, chaotic world 
of 2023 but vague enough to be universally palatable. De- 
pending on your perspective, the Skrulls could be the lizard 
people of proto-QAnon conspiracy theories or Russian in- 
telligence operatives undermining democracy. 

This slippery approach to political subtext is nothing 
new for Disney-owned Marvel, which is constantly reca- 
librating its family-friendly superheroes for a time when 
extreme partisanism can render even the most anodyne en- 
tertainment controversial—and when Hollywood products 
must satisfy the conflicting mores of the many nations that 
import them. What’s notable about Secret Invasion, styled 
as a Cold War spy thriller but abstracted from the ideologi- 
cal conflicts of the real Cold War, is how common its par- 
ticular form of evasiveness has become among TV’s most 
popular thrillers. Shows set within the crucible of politics 
suddenly seem allergic to political ideas of all kinds. 

Often the result is thematic incoherence so conspicu- 
ous it makes suspension of disbelief impossible. Series 
as technically polished as Netflix’s hit Keri Russell vehi- 
cle The Diplomat and Amazon’s Russo brothers franchise 
Citadel hang on eye-poppingly absurd premises. Yet behind 
these screens that streamers have left blank for members 
of enormous global audiences to project their own diverse 
values, a political perspective both cynical in its opaque- 
ness and aspirational in its simplicity is taking shape. 


THE APPLE TV+ miniseries Hijack, a real-time thriller in 
the tradition of 24, unfolds on a seven-hour flight from 
Dubai to London. Idris Elba stars as a passenger who hap- 
pens to be a preternaturally calm corporate negotiator 
who has shepherded clients through high-stress merg- 
ers and takeovers. So he’s uniquely prepared to influence 
the hijackers toward his preferred outcome: getting home 
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alive. First, he has to figure out who 
they are and what they want. 

The history of airplane hijacking is 
a history of political outrage taken to 
brutal extremes. Blockbuster thrillers 
from Air Force One to Die Hard 2 have 
mirrored this theme. Hijack—brace 
for a mild spoiler—is different. After 
a bit of misdirection involving a hi- 
jacker who speaks Arabic and is thus 
presumed by two oafish passengers to 
be a suicide bomber, it becomes clear 
that these attackers have no political 
agenda. The motivation behind their 
crime is so complex and unlikely as to 
verge on nonsensical. 

You can see why its creators would 
avoid political subtext. Post-9/11 
thrillers like 24 and Homeland notori- 
ously fed Islamophobia. The right’s 
peculiar sensitivities dictate that 
Putin’s Russia is no longer a univer- 
sally acknowledged foe. Meanwhile, 
Apple TV+ is—like Netflix, Prime 
Video, et al.—available in more than 
100 countries. There’s no way fora 
show designed for broad international 
appeal to parse the politics of real state 
violence and terrorism without alien- 
ating audiences crucial to its success. 

Recent thrillers set squarely in 
the realm of global politics have con- 
torted their storylines in even sillier 
ways, presumably for similar reasons. 
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The Diplomat casts Russell as a career 
Foreign Service officer suddenly ap- 
pointed as the American ambassa- 
dor to the U.K., just after a deadly at- 
tack on a British aircraft carrier. The 
show teases the usual suspects—Iran, 
Russia—before settling on a patently 
ridiculous culprit closer to home. 
The moral of the story? Diplomacy is 
good. It’s a takeaway so innocuous, 
you'd have to be a militant extremist 
or a war profiteer to disagree. 

Dopier still is Citadel, an expen- 
sive espionage thriller that Amazon 
is spinning off into a multilingual 
franchise. The plot circles around 
the question of which of two ex-lover 
agents (Priyanka Chopra and Richard 
Madden) sabotaged the show’s epony- 
mous top-secret organization. An in- 
ternational group described as being 
“loyal only to the safety and security 
of all people,” Citadel watched the 
watchers, preventing nuclear launches 
and Y2K crises. Before its annihilation 
by Manticore, an also blandly interna- 
tional crime syndicate, it was “the last 
line of defense for good in the world.” 

It’s possible to make a substantive 
thriller without explicitly addressing 
any real-world political situation. (See: 
TNT’s The Lazarus Project). What’s 
disconcerting about this new crop of 
shows is that their studied neutrality 


extends to abstract ideals like freedom and safety. Cold War 
thrillers tended to champion capitalist individualism over 
authoritarian communism. Post-Watergate conspiracy 
thrillers from The Parallax View to Three Days of the Condor 
cautioned viewers to question authority at home. But their 
contemporary counterparts are so timid, they’ve reduced 

a supposedly grownup genre to so many superhero stories, 
awash in truisms. The bad guys are bad because they’re crim- 
inals. The good guys are good because they’re the good guys. 


THE IRONY Is that as much as we might look to entertain- 
ment to escape from the world’s endless problems, no form 
of pop-culture storytelling can ever be truly apolitical. 
These thrillers’ rejection of not just current events but also 
the conflicting ideas and values that underlie them is, itself, 
political. It reveals the widening gulf that separates view- 
ers, both at home and abroad. And it speaks to our collec- 
tive exhaustion with politicized discourse. 

In tiptoeing around such extreme sensitivities, TV’s new 
thrillers end up inhabiting moral universes where charac- 
ters, bereft of personal convictions about things like jus- 
tice or the common good, can only make selfish decisions. 

Elba’s Sam, whose choice of career 


*.. suggests a ruthless pursuit of self- 
Shows set in interest, is up-front with the hijack- 


the crucible ers. He doesn’t want to be a hero; he 


of politics just wants to get home to the people 
P he loves. By the end of its first season, 


seem Citadel devolves into a sort of high- 
allergic to octane family drama, propelled by 
Pi passion, betrayal, trauma—that all- 
political purpose plot driver—rather than by 
ideas any deeper understanding of what its 


clash of titans means for the world. 

It’s all pretty cynical, and accidentally reflective of a 
public sphere where any expression of belief or concern is 
likely to be dismissed as virtue signaling. Yet the flip side to 
the glibness of these shows is their sincere longing for sim- 
plicity amid the complexities of a world filled with tribes of 
adherents to mutually exclusive dogmas, each certain that 
they’re right. As bland as The Diplomat’s defense of diplo- 
macy is, it’s also soothing—16 months into Russia’s war on 
Ukraine, as refugees stream out of Syria and South Sudan— 
to imagine an elite corps of public servants competently 
nipping international incidents in the bud. What is Citadel 
but an imaginary representation of the same fantasy? 

There is nothing more quintessentially human than 
the wish for perfect knowledge of right and wrong. It’s the 
foundation of religion. The deus ex machina has been a 
narrative device since ancient Greece. Now, we call those 
characters superheroes, and they don’t wait till the end of 
the story to show up with a moral judgment. But super- 
hero tales are simplistic for a reason: they were conceived 
for children. In a more sophisticated world, where the so- 
called bad guys are people whose claim on earth is just as 
legitimate as our own—not space aliens looking to displace 
the whole lot of us—the only honest way to separate good 
from evil is to define those terms. 
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Sisterhood of the 
traveling raunch 


BY LAURA ZORNOSA 


aw 
Cola, Hsu, Park, 
and Wu are 
revelations in 
ribaldry 


CARDI B AND MEGAN THEE STALLION GOT BACK TO 

Joy Ride director Adele Lim faster than she thought pos- 
sible: Yes, she had permission to include their song “WAP” 
in her directorial debut. To set the scene: The summer 
comedy’s four protagonists are stuck in China, trying to get 
to South Korea despite having had their passports stolen. 
They need a big, shiny distraction. So naturally, they dis- 
guise themselves as the brand-new (fictional) K-pop group 
Brownie Tuesday and launch into a yassified version of the 
sexually explicit, modern rap classic. 

It’s a larger-than-life scene that gets its last laugh from 
a flash of female frontal nudity, a rarity in film but espe- 
cially in the context of the genre. “Dicks have always been 
comedy somehow,’ says the film’s co-writer, Teresa Hsiao. 
“Jason Segel whips it out in Forgetting Sarah Marshall and 
you laugh. But women’s anatomy has always been sexual- 
ized. And we can take that back too. This can also be funny. 
Our parts are not always just there to be sexy.” 

“WAP” is a microcosm of the themes of the movie, 
which premiered to raves at SXSW in March and hits the- 
aters July 7: It rolls a message of female empowerment and 
owning one’s sexuality into something else. For the song, 
that something is rap lyrics and splashy visuals. For the 
movie, it’s messy comedy and raw raunch. 

Joy Ride is deliciously filthy, but buried beneath the dirty 
jokes is a genuine story of identity and friendship. The movie 
follows Audrey (Emily in Paris’ Ashley Park) back to her 
motherland, China, ona business trip to close a critical deal. 
Her childhood friend Lolo (Good Trouble’s Sherry Cola), 
tags along to translate. Lolo’s cousin Deadeye (stand-up 
comic Sabrina Wu) joins in to meet up with their online 
K-pop friends. And Audrey’s college friend, soap-opera star 
Kat (Everything Everywhere All at Once breakout Stephanie 


‘Comedy 
can 
present 
something 
that is 
stealthily 
profound. 


ADELE LIM, 
DIRECTOR 
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Hsu), loves a grand adventure. 

“The medium is the message,” says 
Lim, who also co-wrote Crazy Rich 
Asians and Raya and the Last Dragon. 
“We don’t have to talk about cultural 
relevance and representation and 
Asian female sexuality. We just have 
the faces of our leads onscreen, and 
that does a lot.” 


THIS SUMMER, between Joy Ride, 

the Jennifer Lawrence vehicle No Hard 
Feelings, and Bottoms, from Shiva Baby 
duo Emma Seligman and Rachel Sen- 
nott, the bawdy flavor of the 2010s 

is back. But this time, its weight has 
shifted toward authenticity. “What 
comedy does is you can present some- 
thing that is actually stealthily pro- 
found and moving without leading 
with it,’ Lim says. “And sometimes 
that’s more effective, reaching people 
when they least expect it.” 

Joy Ride is a search for belonging, 
both culturally and within friendships 
and family. Audrey was adopted by a 
white couple and isn’t particularly con- 
nected to her heritage. “If you do not 
know where you come from,” asks her 
Chinese business partner, played by 
Ronny Chieng, “how do you know who 
you are?” And so begins an epic quest to 
find Audrey’s birth mom, ostensibly to 
appease the business partner and close 
the deal but, unsurprisingly, holding the 
potential for much deeper revelations. 
Hijinks ensue: the “WAP” production, 
arun-in with a drug dealer, a sex scene 
that results in multiple injuries. 

Lim, Hsiao, and Hsiao’s co-writer 
Cherry Chevapravatdumrong drew 
from comedic ensemble influences 
like The Hangover, Bridesmaids, 
and Girls Trip. Those films had “the 
tone and the joyful abandon that we 
wanted that was just unapologetic,” 
Lim says. “We’re not going to water 
things down, we’re going to lean into 
what we find funny, because that’s 
going to be the magic stickiness to it.” 

Hsiao and Chevapravatdumrong 
met around 2012, when they were 
both working on Family Guy. Since 
then, they’ve also worked together 
on Hsiao’s Comedy Central show, 
Awkwafina Is Nora From Queens. 

In conversation, they crack 
deadpan jokes, commit to bits, and 
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egg each other on. Both of them, 
like Audrey and Lolo, grew up in 
towns that were predominantly 
white. Also as with Audrey and 
Lolo, there was only one other 
Asian girl in Hsiao’s hometown, 
and they became fast friends. 

In time, the co-writers met Lim 
and began meeting at her house 
on Thursday nights. It was around 
2018 that they started throwing 
plot points on cheap CVS white- 
boards. No idea—not even a stunt 
sequence involving a water buf- 
falo crossing a river—was too wild. 
(Though some, as in the case of the 
water buffalo, proved too expen- 
sive.) They were writing a movie 
for fun, the kind they would have 
wanted to watch growing up. 


LIM GREW UP in Malaysia, watch- 
ing Stephen Chow comedies and 
Hong Kong action movies. The 
“inappropriate messiness” of 
Joy Ride was there, she says. But 
when she got to the U.S., she ob- 
served a whole different percep- 
tion of Asians. Asian women in 
particular were fetishized on- 
screen: sexy assassin, femme fa- 
tale, human-trafficking victim. 

Joy Ride eschews the male gaze: 
its jokes are from female and non- 
binary perspectives. “All of it is 
through a lens of our characters 
taking the power into their own 
hands,’ Chevapravatdumrong 
says. While the sex-scene sequence 
is chaotic and side-splitting on- 
screen, on set it was taken seri- 
ously, and each actor worked with 
an intimacy coordinator. 

“There’s a lot of storytelling 
that really puts women’s sexual- 
ity in a box: from Disney prin- 
cess narratives or even K-dramas 
where the woman is about de- 
nying your sexuality and having 
a guy ease it out of you or take 
it by force,” Lim says. The solu- 
tion to that, she says, “is to have a 
space for us to discover our own 
sexuality completely separate of 
the male point of view.” With- 
out, frankly—and perhaps this is, 
above all else, the point—“giving a 
sh-t about their point of view.” O 
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8 QUESTIONS 


Andrew Huberman The Stanford University 
neuroscientist on his wildly popular podcast, seductive 
biology, and the real meaning of optimization 


You get tons of people to listen to 
an hours-long science podcast. 
How? I like to think it’s because 
people are curious and they want to 
learn. This sounds a little sentimen- 
tal, but I think biology is beautiful. 
As biological creatures, we are cap- 
tivated by biology. There’s a very 
seductive aspect to our own biology 
and the things we see around us. 


Huberman Lab has taken off as 
general trust in scientists has gone 
down. Why do you think that is? 
You'd have to ask some of the listen- 
ers. But if I were to venture a guess: 
I talk directly to people. They get to 
hear not just the sound bite or the 
newsreel, but what excites or con- 
cerns me about something, my own 
experience with things, my own ob- 
servations. There’s more of a contex- 
tual basis that gives trust. 


How much of the podcast’s ap- 
peal is about life “optimization,” 
to borrow a word you sometimes 
use? I never thought optimization 
was such a dirty word until I said it. 
Optimization tends to rub people the 
wrong way. For some people, it im- 
plies there’s a “best” way to live and 
anything less than that or different 
than that is no good, and that cer- 
tainly isn’t what we mean. Optimiza- 
tion, to me, is a verb; it’s a process 
by which you’re trying to improve 
something by organizing variables 

in avery controlled way. You hear a 
lot that we all want a pill, we want 

a one-size-fits-all, we want to fix it 
overnight. To me, optimization is the 
antithesis of that. 


I don’t understand how you fit 
everything you do—teaching at 
Stanford, research, the podcast, 
working on a book—into your 
schedule. I’m not superhuman. 

I don’t take any magic supple- 
ment that allows all that to happen. 
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Did you always 


want to bea 
scientist? 


If you met me at 15, | 
would’ve had dyed black 
hair, skateboarding on the 
stairs over there. | barely 
finished high school. When 
I finally discovered science, 
it was like, “Whoa.” | 
remember thinking in 
graduate school, “I can’t 
believe this. There’s so 
much to figure out.” 


It’s incredible how much you can do 
if you're operating around 80% to 
100% mental and physical capacity. 
It’s amazing how hard it is to stay at 
that capacity, but it’s also amazing 
how easy it is to return to that capac- 
ity if you insert true rest in between. 


Do you ever just eat dessert and 
not work out and forget about your 
health protocols? Sure, I love des- 
sert. But for me, the food vices are 
pizza, any bread-and-butter combi- 
nation, croissants. 


What do you do for fun? I learn and 
I like to exercise—but sometimes it’s 
just a hike, it’s just walking, it’s just 
thinking. I love music. I like creative 
people. I do work a lot, but I also try 
to see friends and socialize. 


I get the sense that you love sci- 
ence and you love to teach, but 
you don’t necessarily love being a 
famous person. Even those words 
make me a little bit uncomfortable. 


So do you ever think about end- 
ing the podcast and just teaching? 
No. It’s a compulsion for me to learn 
and to teach. I have every intention 
of continuing the podcast because I 
can teach far more people that way 
than I can in the classroom. But in 
three or four or five years, if we’re 
not being effective with what we’re 
trying to do ... who knows? Maybe 
I’ll run for office. 


Would you really? The problem 

is, I don’t like meetings. I don’t like 
being indoors too much. But here’s 
the thing: I don’t know if this is good 
or not, but more than I care about 
me, I care about the goal. It would 
have to be not about what I want. It 
would have to be, my body is a ve- 
hicle to accomplish a specific set of 
things I feel I need to do and that the 
world needs. —JAMIE DUCHARME 
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